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Primrose Chrome 137P 
Lemon Chrome 131P 
Medium Chrome 138P 
Fast Yellow Lake 1293P 

Fast Yellow 870P 

Process Yellow 457FP 

Process Yellow 468FP 
Permanent Yellow Lake 6P-2 
Permanent Process Yellow 2824P 
Fast Yellow Toner 904P 
Permanent Yellow Toner 6P 
Chrome Orange Light 213P 
Chrome Orange Dark 214P 
Persian Orange 2202F 

Fast Orange Lake 137P-2 

Fast Orange 77P 

Fast Reddish Orange 47P 

Fast Orange 247P 

Fast Orange Toner 137P 
Permanent Flesh Lake 245P-2 
Permanent Pink Lake 246P-2 
Permanent Rose Lake 3044P-2 
Permanent Cerise Lake 2642P-2 
Permanent Flesh Toner 245P 
Permanent Pink Toner 246P 
Permanent Rose Toner 3044P 
Permanent Cerise Toner 2642P 


Permanent Fire Red 1143P 
Carnation Red 1311P 
Vermillion 3281FP 

Process Red 459FP 

Sun Red 226P 

Brilliant Red Yellowish 222FP 
Brilliant Red Light 223FP 
Brilliant Red Medium 224FP 
Brilliant Red Dark 225FP 
Permanent Red 786P 
Permanent Geranium Extra P 
Para Toner Dark 212P 

Process Red 2838FP 

Toluidine Toner 210P 

Madder Lake Extra P 

Fast Red 207P 

Fast Red Toner 229P 

Coral Red 1327P 

Rubine Toner 687P 
Permanent Process Red 702P 

















































Permanent Magenta 28P 
Permanent Maroon Toner 1112P 


Fast Brown 1536P 
Fast Brown 1526P 
Sepia Brown 2670P 
Photo Brown 2731P 


Milori Blue 1090P 

Bronze Blue 8337P 

Milori Blue 8357P 

Dark Bronze Blue 2433FP 

Brilliant Cerulean Blue 902F 
Permanent Sky Blue Lake 2836P-2 
Permanent Oriental Blue Lake 135P-2 
Permanent Peacock Blue Lake 2667P-2 
Fast Blue 282P 

Permanent Cerulean Blue 823P 
Permanent Process Blue 629P 
Permanent Oriental Blue 61FP 
Oriental Blue 604FP 

Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 433P 
Permanent Brilliant Blue 216P 
Permanent Marine Blue 58FP 
Brilliant Blue Toner 884P 

Permanent Sky Blue Toner 2836P 
Permanent Blue Toner VP 
Permanent Oriental Blue Toner 135P 
Permanent Peacock Blue Toner 2667P 


Permanent Violet Lake 2635P-2 
Permanent Purple 419P 

Permanent Purple 62P 

Permanent Royal Purple Lake 247P-2 
Permanent Violet Toner 2635P 
Permanent Purple Toner 215P 
Permanent Royal Purple Toner 247P 


Chrome Green Light 218P 

Chrome Green Dark 220P 

Permanent Bronze Green Lake 2628P-2 
Permanent Brilliant Green Lake 248P-2 
Fast Emerald Green 130P 

Permanent Bluish Green 33P 
Permanent Bronze Green Toner 2628P 
Permanent Brilliant Green Toner 248P 
Job Black 347 

Process Black 464 

Halftone Black 1344 

Halftone Black 465 

Commercial Black 330 

Brilliant Blue Black 331 

Black Crayon Ink 

Laketine 

Transparent White 701 

Reducing White 521 

Magnesia White 

Gloss White 766 

Cover White 376 

Opaque White 1364 

Paste Drier 

Cobalt Paste Drier 2802 

Kalinin Drier 

Bronze Powder Richgold or Palegold 
Gold Size 2176 
Antitack 

Reducing Varnish No. 0 




































































SENELITH INKS 


Whatever the ink problem confronting the busy lithographic | 
plant, the chances are that one or more of the selective 


Senelith Inks will overcome the difficulty. 


More and more, lithographers are realizing that stand- 
ardizing on Senelith Inks is an important factor in 
maintaining their standards for quality production 


which is naturally reflected in more harmonious 


relations with their customers. 


As pioneers in the promoting of practical and 
helpful suggestions for the elimination of 
offset ink troubles, we have available to 
interested parties our booklet “INKS, 
Lithographic and Printing.” It is yours 

for the asking. 


é * . Very Go, 
ht: Very Good Heat ony Ga 





FAST ORAN 
77P 


A truly distinctive colo 
“snaps-up’ illustrations 
type alike on exacting wind 
display, poster, soapwrapf 
and tin decorating press ™ 


Resistance Propertie®: 
ali: Very Good Alcohol: V 




















To produce a finished negative of the better type, 


you need better copy, better craftsmanship and 


better chemicals. 


Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better 
chemicals—the kind that go a long way toward 


producing better results. 





Into every negative enters 


COPY 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CHEMICALS 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


*« /076 * 





MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave., Philadelphia: 916 Parrish St., St. Louis: 4528S. B’way. - 
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NEVEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 





Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 


Carborundum Powder 


Caustic Soda 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copierlack, 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 


THE 


62-54 GREENE ST. 


Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 
Gum Arabic 
Hand Rollers 
Hydroquinone 
Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 

Kalinin Drier 
Lavender Oil 
Liquid Tusche 
Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 

Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 

Nitric Acid 

Offeet Blankets 
Offeet Inks 

Offset Powder 
Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pen Ink 

Pens, Litho 

pH Slide Comparator 
Photographic 

Gelatine 

Planium Etch Salt 
Plates, Lithographic 
Press Boards 
Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 








Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 7 | 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips , 
Scotch Tape Giciraiseniiressren - 
Scraper Leather SLA a 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 





FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


STEELCLAY 
GRAINING 
MARBLES 


The grain of a plate forms the basis of every offset lithographic 
job. Consequently if that grain is defective the job resting thereon 


Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 


Strecker Salt 

Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 

Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 

Transfer Papers 
Transparency Solution 


Tusche 
Varnishes must by necessity become defective too. It is, therefore, of the ut- 
Wire Brushes most importance that lithographic plates be grained with great care. 
Zz : P . 

— ie Four different kinds of material — wood, metal, glass and clay 


— are drawn upon to furnish graining marbles with varying success. 
Years of experience have proven that graining marbles made of 
Steelclay give more satisfactory results than do any others. 


STEELCLAY MARBLES are ideal for the graining of zine and 
aluminum plates; they do not chip, crack, or break and are impervi- 
ous to moisture . . . are absolutely neutral and free from rough or 
broken edges; no grit or glass can scratch the grain, no steel oxide 
discolor the plate and no wood acid interfere with the etching. 
STEELCLAY MARBLES leave no metallic sediment in the cavities 
of the grain by which albumen or glue may be prevented from 
coming into direct contact with the metal of the plate. 


STEELCLAY MARBLES produce a soft silvery-colored velvety 
grain, on both zinc and aluminum plates; they are foolproof and 
insure efficient graining results. 


Made from a specially selected china clay and feldspar, double 
baked at high temperature; they are dense and close in structure, 
hard like flint and tough like steel. STEELCLAY MARBLES are 
formed by a circular motion process which renders the clay insepara- 
ble and makes the marbles exceptionally hard and durable. 


STEELCLAY MARBLES are lower in cost than any other graining 
marbles known; prices are stated in our list No. 400. 


Full description of how to grain and prepare lithographic plates 
is given in our booklet “Lithographic Plates’’ which may be ob- 
tained on request. 


SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


“Everything for Lithography” NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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by all counts 
. should be the biggest 
month of 1939 in Graphic Arts 
circles, what with the National 
Photo-Lithog- 
raphers meeting in annual con- 


Next month 


Association — of 


clave . . . The Graphic 
Arts Exposition at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace the Inter 
national Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen meeting and 
the United Typothetae gather 


ing . . . and all in New 
York, too. Well, we'll be pre- 
pared for them . .  . After 


living through the dog days here 
in New York the past month we 
think we've been conditioned to 
stand up under the most strenu- 
ous kind of activity , 
Not even a steam roller could 
flatten us any flatter 

or an Elks convention. 


Incidentally, simultaneous with 
the opening on September 25th 
of the Graphic Arts Exposition, 
a special United States stamp 
will be issued in honor of the 
event, and to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of printing in 
this country. The stamp will go 
on sale the same day the Ex- 
position Gmenmn . . Col 
lectors better start ordering. 


Speaking of collectors, we have 
been pleased at the many com 
ments we have received, along 
with requests — for additional 
copies of our June ISSLle¢ . 
There are still a few copies 
available In Case any 


one is interested. 





THE COVER 

Sill Life’’ by Caravaggio, at the 
Masterpieces of Art Exhibition at the 
New York World's Fair. Some of the 
subjects, including this one, are excel- 
lent for calendars. Interested lithog- 
raphers may learn where to obtain per- 
mission to reproduce, and other de- 
fails, by writing Modern Lithography 


August, 1939 


Volume 7 Number 8 
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SPOTLIGHT 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





features N.A.P.L. CONVENTION 


TO BE HELD SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE NATIONAL 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION. PLAN TO ATTEND THESE 
TWO OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN GRAPHIC ARTS. 


Yes, we plan to make 
the forthcoming Septem 
ber issue one that will 


best illustrate the rapid 
growth as well as sta 
bility of the lithographic 
olorful speci 
men inserts, outstanding 
articles on production 
selling and management 
problems, complete de 


scriptions of N.A.P.L. Con 


vention sessions, assures 


definite reader interest 


Write or Wire 
(collect) 


Space Reservations 
to Assure Your 
Being Represented 
in the Outstanding 
Issue of the Year. 


Advertising Forms 
Close September 1 


Modern 
1h MLO GIR AP Ih 


WESTERN OFFICE: 





254 WEST 3lst STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 





168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 





Make a special advertise- 
ment in the September 
issue of MODERN LI- 
THOGRAPHY your unoffi- 
cial representative at the 
annual convention of the 
N.A.P.L. Special reduced 
one time rates are offered. 
Write for full particulars. 
The September issue will 
be prominently displayed 
and distributed at the 
Park Central Hotel in New 
York during the N.A.P.L 
sessions, Sept. 28, 29, 30. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LITHO INKS 


Acclaimed by scores of users as a big step ahead in metal litho inks .. . 
TUFHIDE Inks have won favor because they are in step with modern pro- 


duction methods. 


They ‘stand the gaff" and allow all manner of fabrication because of 
their unusual flexibility. 


They're fast drying... hard drying... easy running ... and permit 
of wet varnishing, thus saving the extra bake. 


Try TUFHIDE Metal Litho Inks and see for yourself how superior they 


are from every angle. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF 
METAL LITHOGRAPHED WITH TUFHIDE...... 





You can then test its flexibility, its remarkable 


adhesion and scratchproof qualities Wherever You are, theres 







a Branch to serve you! 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Main Office and Factory 





611 West 129th Street, New York City 
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Cooperation is not 
a sentiment --it Is 


an economic necessity’ 


Some of the Services You 
Will Receive When You 
Join N. A. P. L. 


COST DATA—Knowing your costs 
is a requisite for success. The 
Association will supply you with 
accurate cost data. including cost 
forms designed especially for 
photo-lithographers. 


ESTIMATES—Regularly N. A. P. L. 
headquarters will send you an 
estimate, based on average cost 
figures, with an actual sample of 
the finished job. Members have 
found this service very helpful in 
increasing the efficiency of their 
estimating departments. 


TECHNICAL—Survey data on 
troubles found in lithographic 
plants will be sent you periodi- 
cally. This data is practical, is 
based on actual conditions. This 
service alone has been the means 
of members saving hundreds of 
dollars in production time. 


SALES HELP—You will receive 
periodically lessons in selling and 
shop practice, in booklet form. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Y ou will re- 
ceive other information of a con- 
fidential nature concerning com- 
petitive trends, legal rulings. etc., 
that vitally concern photo-lithog- 
raphers. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Please end 1 more information 


concerning 


Position 


O TRUER words were ever spoken, especially when they 
apply to “getting-together” in the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers. Today, more than ever, a strong as- 

sociation is an economic necessity. For if anything arises that is 
inimical to the progress and welfare of the membership, such an 
organization is capable of accomplishment that might not be pos- 


sible otherwise. 


The N. A. P. L. is flourishing because it is rendering services that 
the members are vitally interested in. You are cordially invited 
to investigate this association because we know that you as an 
individual will receive numerous benefits. There are important 
reasons why you should become a member. The industry as a 
whole is in fine shape, but problems are constantly arising which 
can only be solved when the association has the backing of every 


photo-lithographic plant in the country. 


Individually we can do comparatively nothing, but banded together 
with a 100 per cent coverage we are invincible, with an association 
powerful enough to protect the interests of every plant large or small. 
May we suggest that you get in touch with headquarters in New 
York, and learn why it will be to your advantage to affiliate with 


the N. A. P. L. 


*CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ, Electrical Genius. 


OUR PRESS EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 


No Size 
of Presses Make of Press of Press 
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BS LVEVis Wl OR NOT! 


@ The majority of all large multi-color offset presses installed in 


the past year have been equipped with SMOOTH LEATHER 
DISTRIBUTION ROLLERS MADE BY ROBERTS & PORTER, Inc. 
Added to this is the fact that many lithographers have also 
changed their rubber or composition distributors over to smooth 


leather and are WELL SATISFIED. 


THE OBVIOUS REASON is that leather rollers assure PERFECT 


INK DISTRIBUTION and do not require replacement for a proven 


average of well over TEN YEARS! They wash-up in the same 


operation and just as easily as rubber or composition. 


Send us a set of distributors now for recovering and then forget 
about the maintenance and replacement cost of your distribu- 


tion rollers. ADD IT TO YOUR PROFITS! 











Leather Press Rollers 


ROBERTS & PORTER, Inc. 


The House of Huality 


Almost 50 years of continuous service to the Lithographing trade. One of the oldest and 


most complete supply houses covering the entire United States. 


Correction Slips Leather Hand Rollers Offset and Rotary Blankets 

Developing Ink From 12”-18” Seamless Molleton Tubing 

Deep Etch Lacquer Molleton — all weights Seamless and Sewn 

Flannels — all weights Molleton Sleeves, Silk Sewn Water Roller Covering 
Flannel Sleeves, Silk Sewn Moleskin Scraper Leather 

Felt Mohair Plush Sureset Compound 

Gum Arabic Monroe Drier Sponges 


Sewing Cords for Rollers 


402 SOUTH MARKET ST. 100 LAFAYETTE ST. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Phone: WAbash 6935 Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIVISION GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Fort Worth 
Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


MY 




















Lithographers, and all those interested in lithography, are in- 
vited to view the exhibition of a carefully selected group of 
rare lithographic books and prints culled from the world’s out- 
standing collection, on display at the Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Company's Galleries at 100 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Over four hundred prints are on view, including originals of 
the inventor of lithography, Senefelder, the first American litho- 
graph, the first American color prints, Currier & Ives, Pennell’s 
and many other invaluable prints of the “Greats” in art and 


lithography. 


Visit with us and see this unique collection when in New York. 


™E FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


DIVISION » GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI Sy pO) 8) |S 
CLEVELAND FORT WORTH PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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SERVICE FOR THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
note the toghent ob ete. GAFIEMICALS 


4 PITMAN-EFHA DEEP ETCH PROCESS 


coat EQUIPMENT 


PITMAN U. V. ALBUMIN PROCESS 


Makes the strongest albumin plates 


PITMAN BLU-PRINT PROCESS ' 6, od E C IA L 


For accurate register 


' PITMAN GLAS-PRINT PROCESS p R O C E S S E S 


For contact work in vacuum frame 
or step-up machine 


PITMAN DOT ETCH LACQUER S UJ p p | | 3 S 


For dot etching wet plates 


. | Harold M1. Pitman (Co. 





k. Lithographic EGuijament & Susayaly Division 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
150 Bay Street 5lst Ave. and 33rd St. 
), Pacific Coast Representative . . G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Representative . . . . LATIMER, Ltd., 90 Niagara St., Toronto, Canada 
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This new Craftsman Precision Offset 





Table — built around an “Automatic ‘ <x 


Eye” and an “Automatic Hand” — im- 


proves quality of work and reduces 





costs of copy preparations previous to aj: = Pe 


plate-making. 


Precision Spacing — with the 
“Automatic Eye” 


‘ombination vernier and auto 
matic spacer. Spacing as fine 
Is a point 1utomatically re 
peated, if desired, by tripping 


1 lever 


Precision Ruling — with the 
“Automatic Hand” 
Possibility of human error elimi- 
nated. Pen or stylus rules ac- 
curate, clean lines on paper 
negative or press plate with 
slight finger pressure. No dan- 
yer of cutting below emulsion 


yet complete information about 
this new machine that is al- 
ready working out so success- 
illy in many plants all over 
the country. Write us today for 
the folder entitled “Absolute Ac- 
suracy it describes many 


other money-saving features 


{ 


AUTOMATIC EYE — Horizontal 
ind vertical straightedges can be 
noved through use of 


within accuracy of a point 








} 
Magnifying glass on 
each straightedge for 
greater accuracy. 

) 








vernie! 
Spac- 


er indicator can be set to repeat AUTOMATIC HAND — Complicated forms can be 


1 series of lines spaced alike 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 


CRAFTSMAN GEARED LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE -:- CRAFTSMAN PRECISION FORM LINER 
49-59 River Street, Waltham, Mass. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 


ruled off in short order on paper or film negative 
Finger pressure automatically controlled to prevent 
too deep a cut. Pen and stylus interchangeable 












Patentees and Manufacturers 
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Let’s Start a Survey 


E saw a promotional piece issued 
by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association the other day 

in which the preferences of a group of manu- 
facturers for the advertising medium which 
it thought was the most effective were cited. 
Newspapers, of course, like Abou ben Adhem, 
led all the rest. That was to be expected. 
What interested us was the fact that window 
displays were not even mentioned. 

We thought that the survey released the 
arly part of 1938, described as the most 
complete and extensive window circulation 
survey ever attempted, entitled ‘Window 
Display Circulation and Market Coverage,” 
which cost $44,000, took 18 months to make, 
covered 19 different cities, analyzed 16,578 
window display spaces, observed and _ re- 
corded the individual movements of over 
2,000,000 passers-by, and required from five 
to six exhaustive readings to understand— 
not to mention the higher mathematics 
necessary in order to apply it—had definitely 
and conclusively established the window 
display as a medium with a circulation base 
just like newspapers, magazines, outdoor, 
car cards and radio. But apparently, judging 
not only by the A.N.P.A. promotional piece 
just mentioned, but also by less biased evi- 
dence we have run across, it did not. 

For example, we talked not long ago with 
the advertising manager for a large manu- 
facturer, one well up among the dozen lead- 
ing advertisers in the country whose prod- 
ucts are distributed through drug and grocery 
outlets. Had he heard of the ‘Window Dis- 
play Circulation and Market Coverage Sur- 


vey?” Yes, he had heard of it. What did he 
think of it? Think of it? ‘* Look,” was the 
answer, “you don’t think I’ve actually read 
the thing, do you?” 

If this advertiser’s reaction to the 1938 sur- 
vey is typical, and we have every reason to 
believe it is, then evidently something else is 
needed to tell the national advertiser of the 
merits of the window display as a medium, to 
be provided for in his advertising budget 
just as other media are. That something else, 
we think, is a series of case histories relating 
the experiences of advertisers who have 
used displays successfully, in terms of actual 
sales and improved dealer relations. The 
national advertiser is fed up on research 
projects based on theory and _ involved 
mathematical formulae. He wants facts. 
Case histories based on actual experience 
would give him facts. 

We would, therefore, like to go on record 
as being in favor of, and lending our editorial 
support to,—yes, you guessed it,—another 
survey. But entirely different one this time. 
One which gathers, coordinates and disscmi- 
nates the experiences of advertisers to-date 
who have, and are using displays. It would 
take a tremendous lot of work. It would 
need the whole-hearted support of the lithog- 
rapher, the installer, the mounter, the 
finisher, the dealer, the advertiser and every- 
one else who has a stake in the future of the 
display. Most of all it would take a leader 
and an organizer. But when the thing was 
finished the results would be well worth it. 
The question is, who will start the ball 
rolling? 
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ODERN- merchandising 


leaves nothing to 

chance. The most suc- 
cessful marketers do not overlook 
the truth of the saying, “A chain is 
as strong as its weakest link.”’ There- 
fore, the sellers of nationally adver- 
tised products are not satisfied that 
their newspaper, magazine, radio, 
direct-mail, outdoor, or car-card 
advertising serve to complete their 
impersonal selling to consumers or 
their dealer good-will building ac- 
tivities. 

They know that sales are made in 
stores and showrooms, not in the 
home, streetcars, or busses. They 
take pains to repeat their advertis- 
ing message at or near the point-of- 
sale, realizing that when the pros- 
pect reached the buying place he 
steps from the role of consumer to 
that of shopper. 

They meet the shopper at the 
point of purchase, with a “silent 
salesman”’ in the form of a window, 
“serve yourself,” 


counter, floor, 


package, or hanging display, either 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is 


DISPLAYS ARE A MAJOR 


SELLING MEDIUM 


By L. ROHE WALTER 


Advertising Manager. The Flintkote Co., New York 
President, Direct Mail Advertising Ass'n 
Author: “ Effective Marketing” 


inside or outside the retail outlet, 
that psychologically greets the pros- 
pect as an old friend and then, often 
subconsciously, gets in the last licks 
of the selling story before the shop- 
per actually makes his purchases. 

Displays are not expected to per- 
form the missionary or educational 
selling functions. They are primarily 
the clincher medium, the sales aid 
that combines the effects of all the 
other promotional efforts at the 
retail outlet where this added help 
can be most influential in making 
actual sales. In the well conceived 
sales plan, displays perform a deserv- 
edly important part; they are far 
more than just another dealer help— 
they figure as a major selling me- 
dium. 

These display media afford the 
manufacturer his last chance to be 


the second of a series of articles by Mr. Walter 


The first, published in June, was a timely discussion of The Liquor Market, and 
the possibilities it offers at the present time for the sale of Lithography. Copies 
of that issue are still available. No less timely is this article on Displays. A 
couple of months ago there appeared in one of the advertising trade journals 
the statement, based on an alleged survey, that installations of window dis- 
plays were declining, that, in fact, they had fallen off as much as SO 
per cent, implying that the use of the display as a selling medium was 

the decline. Without for a moment impugning the good faith and sin- 
cerity of the journal in question, we think that this article by Mr. Walter 
makes its statement seem nonsense. So long as there are nationally adver- 
tised brands sold through retail outlets, there will be displays at the point- 
of-sale. For, as Mr. Walter points out, as soon as the prospect reaches the 
buying place he becomes a SHOPPER as well as a consumer. And that is 
It's anybody's product from there on in, 

Incidentally — but not too incidentally 
as sales ammunition? 


a customer of a different color 
with the devil taking the hindmost 


we hope are you putting these articles to work 





of real help to the retailer in inciting 
purchases, influencing buying deci- 
sions, and building sales. In many 
instances, they move the product 
down from the shelves, take it out 
of the category of a “‘shelf-warmer”’ 
and get it out in the open where 
customers may see, inspect, com- 
pare, and serve themselves. 

This sales technique is illustrated 
every day in countless stores by the 
actions of thousands of housewives 
on their daily shopping tours. Let’s 
assume the housewife enters the 
grocery store with the idea of buy- 
ing some soup. Possibly in the back 
of her mind is the notion that she 
will buy Campbell’s soup. She has 
heard Campbell’s advertised over 
the air, she has read its advertise- 
ments in the magazines, and on the 
subway, bus or trolley car. So, as 
much as any shopper’s mind is made 
up before actually making a pur- 
chase, hers has settled on Camp- 
bell’s. However, as she steps up to 
the counter to make her purchase 
she finds before her a display or a 
counter card, calling attention to 
another brand of soup. 

Perhaps this different brand is 
displayed at a special price or in 
combination with a special offer 
that appeals to the shopper. There- 
fore, regardless of her earlier inten- 
tion, the housewife, at the last mo- 
ment, is very likely to switch to the 
different brand displayed at the 
point-of-sale. That this is no theo- 
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Sales are made in stores and storerooms, and modern merchan- 





They’re not, and won't be, satisfied that news- 
paper, magazine, radio and other media are enough to do the 
complete selling job. They want a silent salesman in the form 
of a display to whisper in the prospect’s ear at the point-of-sale. 


disers know it. 














Suppose that the product is already be 
ing advertised extensively in the news- 
paper, magazine or over the air. It i 
not very likely that Mrs. Housewife will 
leap out of her chair to rush out and 
buy a can of soup, or soap or sealing 
wax at that very precise moment. It 
is more likely that she will wait until 
the next time she goes marketing. A 
lapse of time has, and must, occur in 
every case, between the impression 
made by the advertising in the news 
paper, and the opportunity to convert 
that impression into an actual sale. This 
is the danger period, because it allows 
time for her remembrance of the adver 
tising to fade. Her impression of sour 
soap and sealing wax, when she read 
the advertisement in the newspaper, or 
magazine, or heard it over the air, has 
had a chance to become confused by 
other advertising and dozens of house 
hold details. Here is the opportunity for 
point-of-sale promotion to go to work 
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ina DRIER PIPE 
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retical assumption has been proven 
by re-occurring tests made by psy- 
chological laboratories and consumer 
organizations. These organizations 
have found that, at the last minute, 
at the point-of-sale, it is a relatively 
easy matter to switch the average 
shopper away from the product she 
had more or less casually intended 
to buy to a different one. Naturally, 
this doesn’t hold true in the case of 
products like automobiles, or pur- 
chases which require careful con- 


sideration, but it is certainly true 
for a large variety of repeat pur- 
chase items which constitute the 


bulk of the consumer market. 
Displays, then, have the effect of 
coordinating all other sales efforts 
and bringing them to focus at the 
point where the strongest persuasion 
They are silent salesmen 
whispering in the ear 
while he is in the mood to buy and 
has one hand on his purse. How 
vital that situation is to the mer- 
chandiser we can all appreciate. For 
if we could depend on getting our 
prospect's ear at the last minute, so 
that the last thing he remembers as 
he mulls over in his mind the vari- 
ous products offered him, is our 


is needed. 
prospect's 
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the smoker _~—_ 
happy 


Advertising pro- 
motion has as its 
broad objective 
the removal of 
every unnecessary 
obstacle which lies 
between the cus- 
tomer’s desire for 
— in this case, 
Granger Pipe To- 
bacco—which has 
been created by 
advertising in 
other media, and 
the actual sale of 
the product. Most 
of these unneces- 
sary obstacles oc- 
cur in or can be 
met at the point-of- 
sale by the dis- 
play; such as this 
one produced by 
Forbes Lithograph 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


story and our product, what a sales 
advantage we would have over our 
competitors. Displays are not mis- 
sionary salesmen nor are they sup- 
posed to educate. Displays are the 
clincher media, and only when used 
as such will their utmost value be 
realized. 

The use of display media, at the 
same time, affords the manufacturer 
a splendid opportunity to build 
good will among his trade, certainly 
at least as great an opportunity as 
any other promotional material at 
his command. Displays are impor- 
tant, too, in influencing dealers to 
buy, in introducing a new product 
or a new line and in helping a sales- 
man clinch an order. 

Displays, properly controlled, can 
assure a minimum of waste circula- 
tion and a high degree of selectivity 
both geographically 
These 


and coverage, 
and by class of consumer. 
characteristics are demonstrated by 
placing a good window display in a 
neighborhood drug or grocery store. 
The majority of people who pass 
by that store are people who live in 
that particular neighborhood so that 
the percentage of potential or actual 
customers is high. 


Lagging sales in a specific terri- 
tory can be stimulated by the use of 
displays placed in these slow market 
areas. For example, I know of 
case where an advertiser’s business 
states was 
particularly poor. the 
industry he served was good but his 
sales were below normal. All he did 
was construct about 1,000 window 
displays at a cost of about $3 each, 
which served as an attractive center 
piece which his dealers 
could exhibit his products. In two 
weeks his business was back to nor- 
mal. That was all .he promotion. he 
did in those two states to rehabili- 
tate his lagging sales in addition to 
his regular advertising. The reason 
for the success of the displays was 
due to their ability to obtain specific 
coverage plus a high rate of selec- 
tivity for the manufacturer. 


in two middle-western 
Business in 


around 


ISPLAYS are not only used effec- 
D tively to introduce a new prod- 
uct or promote the sale of a leader 
item in a line of goods, but they also 
provide an excellent method for a 
pre-selling test of a product’s merits 
before launching a national cam- 
paign. If you want to quickly see 
how a product will sell, develop a 
window display featuring that prod- 
uct in a new package or container 
and test it out in a few representa- 
tive cities. In a very short time, two 

you'll 
ader or 


to three weeks at most, 
know whether you have a le 
a lemon. 

At this point I am reminded of a 
powerful sales argument which, 
from what I the 
average lithographic salesman does 
not use for all it is worth in his re- 
lationship with the advertiser, or 
buyer of lithographed displays. 
When you stop to think of it, it is 
utterly impossible for the average 
dealer or even a group of dealers in 
a city or town to provide themselves 
with the variety of window displays 
of high grade lithographic value, 
which the manufacturer is able to 
offer. The cost would be prohibitive. 
grocery 


have observed, 


The average drug store, 
, or department store couldn’t 
do it. It is the manufacturer, with 
his ability to buy in quantity, who 
is able to provide the dealer with 


outlet 
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these sales tools to help him move 
his products. If that story is proper- 
ly carried to the dealer outlets by 
the manufacturer, as it should be, 
it is very impressive and should go 
far in cementing good relationships. 

That leads up to an important 
point about the production of dis- 
plays which should not be lost sight 
of: namely, that a display should 
never be created from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer, but al- 
ways from the standpoint of the 
dealer. A display is of no value un- 
less the dealer will use it. It must, 
above all, sell the storekeeper. Only 
then will he make proper use of it. 
For that reason, it perhaps need not 
be as artistic or as beautiful as the 
manufacturer might think. Instead, 
more money might be spent making 
it easier to assemble. Or it might be 
packaged more conveniently. There 
are a number of practical objectives 
which might be better considered 
from the dealer’s point of view. 

For example, it is altogether pos- 
sible that the dealer is being supplied 
more displays than he can use. Ac- 
cording to a check made about a 
year ago, window displays serve 
their maximum usefulness when 
they are in use a week or longer. 
However, it was found that a typi- 
cal number of drug and grocery 
dealers were receiving enough dis- 
play material from manufacturers 
to enable them to use a new display 
every day in the year. Consequently, 


four-fifths of that 


was chucked in the basement and 


about material 
finally, in the furnace. The dealer 
only used those displays which im- 
pressed him as being most helpful in 
solving his sales problems. 

It has been found that the dis- 
play which most appeals to the 
average dealer is one which will do 
more than sell just one item. Assume 
that the manufacturer is advertising 
soap, a type of soap which appeals 
to young mothers. He wants to get 
displays that feature his soap in a 
drug store window. If his display is 
so designed that it will display his 
soap and also provide a pictorial 
background or supporting panel 
which the dealer can use to display 
other related items, the display will 


be welcomed and used much more 
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The guiding prin- 
ciple behind the 
display is simple, 
though the suc- 
cessful execution 
of that principle 
may not always 
be. The principle 
is to make it just 
as easy ds possi- 
ble for the cus- 
tomer to buy — in 
this case, Mary 
Pickford Cosmet- 
ics Figuratively 
speaking, the mo- 
ment a customer 
walks into the 
store, Mary Pick- 
ford Cosmetics are 
shoved under her 
nose as much as 
to say, “Remem- 
ber, this is what 
you read about in 
the newspaper or 
magazine, or sub- 
way, or heard over 
the air. Here is 
where you can 
buy it right now 

Display created 
and produced by 
Einson - Freeman 
Co., Long Island 
City, New York 


than if it were a purely selfish dis- 
play for the manufacturer's single 
item. 

Displays must command atten- 
tion if they are tohave any real sales 
merit. They can do so in several 
ways. Size is one. Pleasing design, 
construction, color, unusual com- 
binatiors, catchy copy are others. 
But a display must not try to do too 
much. Many displays do. The im- 
portant thing it must do is com- 
mand the attention of the passerby. 
If you walk by a window at a nor- 
mal rate, approximately fifteen or 
twenty feet away, and are attracted 
to a display, you can be sure it is a 
good one. You'll find, too, that the 
simpler the display the more effec- 
tive it will be, and the more similar 
displays are to the newspaper or 
magazine advertisement, the more 
efficient they will be in causing 
the customer’s memory to click and 
the cash register to ring up a sale 
of the advertiser's product. 
pitfalls 


that may be avoided by recourse to 


There are six common 
organized thinking and applied com- 
mon sense. Failure to observe these 
advertisers 


has prevented many 


from achieving the best results from 
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window advertiser 


displays. An 


might well ask himself: 

1. Does the idea have a hook that 
will draw them in? Not a special 
merchandise offer, such as a free 
deal, but a basic appeal that selects 
prospects from among the passers- 
by. 

2. Is the display simple in design? 
And fast? Will people who cannot 
read the language know what the 
display is selling? Do the added 
niceties of design detract from the 
essential sales idea? 

3. Is the display easily set) up 
Call in 
office porter. Ask him to open up the 


and sturdily built? your 
package and set up the display. 
Then try an elevator runner in his 
half-hour off. If they can do it, you 
are safe. 

4. Does the art technique suc- 
cessfully convey the idea? Some ad- 
vertisers produce mediocre displays 
because they start with a piece of 
art work instead of an idea. 

5. Are the name plate and copy 
Can the 
identify the sponsor? Does the copy 


well placed? passerby 
get the idea across rapidly and 
dramatically? Can it be read ten 


feet away? 
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6. Is the display equally adapted 
for open-back or closed-back win- 


dows? 


T is very important that the ad- 
| vertiser, as well as the lithog- 
rapher who creates the display, have 
a realistic attitude towards the prod- 
uct that is to be sold. Some prod- 
ucts require one type of display, 
others another kind. The choice of 
the type to be used cannot be made 
indiscriminately. For example, some 
products can never be featured in 
window because the 
dealer can’t make enough 
from the product to warrant his 


ithe dealer’s 
profit 


placing it on display in the window. 
Again, some products turn over too 
slowly, have too limited an appeal, 
or appeal only at certain times of the 
year. 

Whatever the reason, if the prod- 
uct falls into one of these classifica- 
tions, the merchandiser is faced with 
a problem. He can let his product re- 
main on the shelves or behind the 
counters and be sold only when 
people ask for it; or he can bring it 
out in the open and into the con- 
sciousness of potential buyers by 
means of aisle displays, floor dis- 
plays, ceiling displays or wall dis- 
plays. In recent years, island dis- 
plays, as they are called, have come 
into common use in chain stores. 
Some interesting findings have been 
developed in connection with their 
use. 

A few years ago one of the large 
soap manufacturers developed a 
number of island displays for use in 
toilet 
Photographs were distributed to the 


connection with its soaps. 
trade, full directions were sent out 
for installing the displays; in fact, a 
complete promotional campaign was 
launched to sell the trade on their 
effectiveness. Yet when they were 
set up, stacked with neat rows and 
pyramids of attractively wrapped 
and displayed bars of soap, it was 
found that they were not a success. 
People avoided them. A survey was 
made and the trouble was found to 
he that when you helped yourself to 
one of these bars, as you were sup- 
posed to do, you were likely as not 
to bring the whole pile tumbling 
down, spilling at your feet. This 
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proved to be embarrassing to the 
average consumer. So he avoided 
the display. 

As a result of these consumer re- 
actions, the jumble display was 
developed, in which the bars of soap 
are purposely piled up in a heap in 
such a way that if you picked up one, 
you didn’t run the risk of dislodging 
the entire display. These proved to 
be a success, for it made it easier 
for the customer to serve himself. 

That brings up a point in connec- 
tion with the potential possibilities 
of displays which many merchan- 
disers do not recognize. The major- 
ity of prospects who enter a store do 
not want to be bothered. They want 
to shop around uninterruptedly, 
and pick and choose without the 
necessity of fending off the snooping 
inquiries of a sales clerk. Many times 
people have cut short their browsing 
among merchandise, some of which 
they might have eventually pur- 
chased, because they felt the prying 
eyes of a clerk following their every 
move. Consequently they felt ill at 
ease, timid, or angry. Frequently, 
they left without buying. A display 
on the other hand is a silent and un- 
obtrusive, but no less persuasive 
ally of the merchandiser. 

Although somewhat of a digres- 
sion from the subject of the sale of 
lithography, as well as the subject 
of window displays in general, I 
would like to call your attention to 
the New York World’s Fair. It may 
be rather late to mention it now as 
a source of potential sales of lithog- 
raphy, but it is not too late, to pass 
along some observations which have 
a bearing on the sale of lithography 
in general. 

At the Chicago Fair I was given 
the opportunity, over a period of 
six months, of making a study of 
the reactions of the visitors to the 
various types of exhibits shown. 
From this study I attempted to 
evolve some basic principles of 
merchandising. Applying these prin- 
ciples to the best in direct mail, in 
window displays, and in each ad- 
vertising medium, I found that the 
same appeals which made a display, 
or a piece of direct mail, or a maga- 
zine advertisement good or bad, 
were the identical appeals that had 


made the exhibits at Chicago either 
successes or failures. 

For example, from this analysis, 
it was apparent that artistic treat- 
ment, symbolism and abstract beau- 
ty were of relatively little value as 
sales appeals when selling merchan- 
dise. For it is the very simple and 
primitive things that appeal. 

The New York Fair offers a great 
laboratory for the study of basic 
appeals. It should be quite profit- 
able, therefore, for the lithographer 
to study the various types of ex- 
hibits and attempt to determine for 
himself why, for example, five in 
one building are attracting few 
visitors, while the sixth is jammed. 
If the reason can be learned, much 
will be learned about merchandising, 
for merchandising is an appeal to 
human nature. 

The New York World’s Fair, even 
at this late date, still may offer pos- 
sibilities for the sale of lithographed 
material. For unless I miss my guess 
many exhibitors will neglect one 
fundamental which goes far towards 
making an exhibit a success: namely, 
that the visitor likes to receive some 
permanent souvenir which he can 
take home. During the early months 
of the fair many exhibitors will over- 
look this opportunity, and there’s 
the chance for lithography to get in 
some good licks. Perhaps what the 
exhibitors will need will be a direct- 
mail piece which visitors can mail 
to their friends back home; or a 
catalog, booklet, or post cards, or an 
amusing cut-out which can be car- 
ried conveniently. 

Remember this, too, that though 
millions of people visit an exhibit at 
the Fair, there are many more mil- 
lions who never will get to the Fair, 
and consequently will never see the 
manufacturer’s exhibit. They might, 
though, get a certain amount of 
vicarious pleasure from it if they 
could read about it. It would cer- 
tainly be to the exhibitor’s advan- 
tage, both from the standpoint of 
good will and sound promotion, to 
get out printed material telling the 
story of his particular exhibit and 
circulate such material throughout 
the country. And there is every 
good reason why lithography could 
be used to tell that story. 
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Stoppinc shopping 
eyes, with timely and seasonal display material, 
persistently, consistently and insistently . . . in 
store windows ... on store counters ... on 
store walls ... and out on the dealer's floor. 





Presenting A.xa-Se.tzer.. . repeating Atxa-Se.tzer 

. reiterating, shouting, drumming, hammering 
home the story of A.xa-Seitzer... forever KEEPING 
that familiar trade name ramiuiar, by intelligently 
maintaining point-of-sale contact between shoppers 
and Axkxa-Secrzer. 


Shrewd, keen merchandising, that. . . and it's 
made A.ka-Se.tzer an everyday buy-word. 


To increase sales, cultivate shop- 
MORAL: (Pers who are in a buying mood, 
with point-of-sale material created 7 
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Good, sound, practical stuff—this. 


Register on the Offset Press 
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How to get and 


maintain correct pressure between the blanket cylin- 
der and the plate cylinder; how to distribute pressure 
between the two; how to check accurate register— 
these and many other details are covered by Mr. Stark. 


N setting the pressure on the 
offset press it is generally 
agreed among offset press- 

men and engineers that .004 is a safe 
minimum overpressure to carry be- 
tween the phate cylinder and the 
blanket cylinder. On a small offset 
press an overpressure of .003 is con- 
sidered safe. It is the method of dis- 
tributing the overpressure between 
these two cylinders which is a sub- 
ject of controversy among offset 
printing experts. 

From our own experience and 
practice, we would suggest that 
where we are able to use an over- 
pressure of .003 for successful print- 
ing, it would be advisable to build 
up our printing plate .001 above the 
bearers on the blanket cylinder. In 
carrying out the above pressure dis- 
tribution we are assuming that the 
press is in perfect alignment and 
mechanically accurate, and that the 
contact between the bearers on the 
plate and blanket cylinders is accur- 
ately adjusted. We shall have .001 
more overpressure on the blanket 
cylinder than we have on the plate, 
but the rubber blanket has a certain 
amount of resiliency which will com- 
pensate for the slight difference. 

If the following instructions are 
carried out it will be found to be a 
comparatively, easy matter to main- 
tain correct pressure between the 
two cylinders. We will assume that 
the blanket cylinder has a cutout 
depth of .070, and that the plate 
cylinder has a cutout depth of .020. 
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Take a micrometer gauge and build 
up the rubber blanket to .072, which 
will be .002 above the bearers; then 
put the impression on the press 
without a press plate and feel be- 
tween the blanket and plate cylin- 
ders with a thickness gauge. If your 
blanket thickness is correct you 
should have a thickness of .018. 
Now build up your plate to .021 
which will be .001 above the plate 
cylinder bearers, and you will have 
a perfect contact between your 
printing plate and rubber blanket. 

When these adjustments have 
been made and the above distribu- 
tion of overpressure has been de- 
cided upon as satisfactory, it will be 
found to be a simple matter to main- 
tain correct pressure adjustments at 
all times. Always use a micrometer 
gauge when placing packing under 
the blanket or plate, and occasion- 
ally check the blanket pressure with 
the thickness gauge, as described 
above, before putting the printing 
plate on the press. Should any local 
low spots show up when commenc- 
ing to print it is advisable to build 
these up with thin tissue paper. 
The pressman will be amply repaid 
for the extra time consumed by the 
better quality of printing and the 
longer life of the printing plate. 

The amount of pressure required 
on the impression cylinder will de- 
pend entirely on the kind of stock 
used. If it is a rough, hard surface 
stock it will naturally require more 
pressure to pick up the impression 





from the rubber blanket than that 
required by a smooth, or offset 
coated paper. But regardless of the 
paper used, we recommend only a 
minimum amount of pressure. A 
good offset pressman will always 
make a practice of changing the 
pressure on the impression cylinder 
to suit the job at hand. 

This is a very important factor in 
good printing, but it is sometimes 
neglected because it is not an easy 
adjustment to make on some of the 
older presses. Many of the newer 
presses are equipped with easily 
accessible pressure screws and also 
visible indicators which show the 
adjustments in .001. When a change 
is necessary the pressman should cut 
two long strips of the paper to be 
used and place them between the 
blanket and the impression cylinder 
with the pressure on. The pressure 
screws should then be adjusted until 
each strip of paper is held tightly 
at each end of the cylinders. Then 
.004 overpressure should be added 
and printing started. The over- 
pressure will, of course, vary some 
according to the kind of paper or 
cardboard used, but always remem- 
ber to use the minimum necessary. 

One thing to look out for at this 
point is a possible variation in the 
thickness of the paper or cardboard, 
as there is very often a pronounced 
difference in the gauge of paper even 
in the same run. In some runs of 
paper or cardboard this difference 
will range from .001 to .002. Usually, 
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the odd thicknesses are mixed in 
with the rest hecause of the fact that 
several rolls of paper are placed on 
the rotary cutter at one time at the 
paper mill. If there is any difference 
in the gauge in one or more rolls, 
they will become mixed in the pile. 
We mention this factor because the 
pressman will have to run enough 
extra impressions to take care of this 
condition if it exists. 

At first glance it 
that, owing to the fact that the out- 
side circumference of the impression 


would seem 


cylinder becomes larger or smaller 
according to the thickness of the 
stock, the paper or cardboard would 
pick up a longer or shorter impres- 
sion according to the gauge; but, in 
actual practice, this is not so because 
as we raise or lower the impression 
cylinder to suit the thickness of the 
stock, the surface of the paper be- 
comes part of the rubber blanket at 
the point of contact. This gives the 
same size print regardless of the 
thickness of the paper or cardboard. 

If at any time it is found neces- 
sary to check and adjust the contact 
between the bearers on the blanket 
and plate cylinders, it will be found 
advisable to separate the two cylin- 
ders until strips of paper almost the 
width of the bearers can be placed 
between the bearers. These strips of 
paper should be .003 in thickness. 
Tighten each side until paper on 
both sides is just holding tight; then 
take the paper out and add .005 
pressure. This should give proper 
contact between the bearers, but if 
more contact is found necessary, add 
only .001 at one time. This method 
is much safer than the method of 
placing machine oil on bearers and 
adding pressure until oil is squeezed 
out at the point of contact. As it is 
only necessary to make adjustments 
on bearer contacts at long intervals, 
it would be preferable to have this 
work done under the supervision of 
an expert pressman or a qualified 


mechanic. 


N ORDER TO obtain high quality 
| printing on the offset press and 
to insure long runs from the printing 
plate, we must have our pressure 
distributed in equal ratio so that the 


surface of the blanket cylinder and 
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the surface of the plate cylinder will 
both be travelling at identically the 
same speed at point of contact. 
Therefore, if our overpressure be- 
tween the plate and blanket cylin- 
ders is at a minimum, and the con- 
tact between the bearers of these 
two cylinders is accurately adjusted, 
we now have established a printing 
condition on the offset press which 
can be considered entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

The offset pressman is often faced 
with the problem of having to ma- 
nipulate the distribution of pressure 
on the blanket and plate cylinders, 
in order to bring his job into register 
after the first color has been printed. 
This is because the paper usually 
stretches around the cylinder after 
the first time through the press. 
There are two major reasons for this 
taking place. The first is because of 
the tendency of paper to absorb 
more moisture the first time through 
the press than it will on following 
colors. However, this tendency is 
minimized considerably where the 
pressroom is properly air-condi- 
tioned and the paper has had an 
opportunity to become adjusted 
with the relative humidity estab- 
lished in the pressroom. But since 
this ideal condition is not always ob- 
tainable in the lithographic press- 
room, we still have this difficulty to 
contend with. The second reason 
is because a sheet of paper will be- 
come slightly longer after the first 
time through the press, because of 
the pressure between the blanket 
and impression cylinder. The ten- 
dency for either or both these things 
to happen is very slight after the 
first printing. 

We now come to the question of 
pressure distribution to overcome 
this condition if, and when, it does 
occur. If our former distribution of 
overpressure between the two cylin- 
ders is definitely correct, any change 
will throw us off ideal pressure ratios. 
We sound a note of warning because 
of the fact that by going to extremes 
with this practice many pressmen 
have spoiled what otherwise would 
have been a good lithograph job, 
and, in some instances, entirely ruin- 
ing the plate. At the most, the 
change which can be made in the 





size of the print is, relatively, very 


small. 

If it is felt, however, that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to make the de- 
sign print either longer or shorter to 
bring tke job being printed into reg- 
ister, the following method can be 
used, assuming that the sheets al- 
ready printed have stretched and 
that the design on them has become 
longer: It will be necessary to take 
out some of the packing from under 
the plate and place a corresponding 
thickness under the blanket. This 
will give a slightly longer print, and 
if the sheet has not stretched too 
much in the preceding printing, may 
bring the design into register. We 
would recommend that a thickness 
of .002 be tried at the first attempt, 
because we are changing the surface 
speed of the two cylinders, thus 
causing a slight drag at the point of 
impression contact. This, of course, 
causes a distortion of the print. 
From the foregoing remarks it will 
now be seen why this should be done 
only in a case of extreme emergency. 
If it is necessary to make the design 
print shorter the packing should be 
taken from under the blanket and 
placed under the plate, which pro- 
cedure gives the opposite results. 

It can be reasonably assumed that 
the first printing on a color job will, 
usually, stretch a little around the 
cylinder, so that it may be a good 
idea to print the first color with .002 
more thickness under the plate, and 
.002 less under the blanket. As a 
rule, the yellow is usually the first 
color to be printed on the average 
color job, therefore, any slight dis- 
tortion which may be caused by the 
above procedure would not be no- 
ticeable to any great extent, and, 
certainly not so much as if the job 
was printed off register. 

It is a good plan when making 
plates for a multi-color register job 
to use only plates of the same thick- 
ness gauge. This may seem only a 
trivial matter but when we stop to 
consider how easily a plate can be 
distorted on the offset press by ex- 
cessive tightening of the register 
screws at the back of the plate, it 
will readily be seen that uniform 
thickness of plates will be a real fac- 

(Turn to page 32) 
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O THE learning craftsman in 
the litho industry, progress- 
ing from line work to half- 
tone is a big and difficult step for- 
ward. The half-tone process is dis- 
almost every 


tinctly unique in 


phase, and experience derived in 


other photographic work is not di- 


rectly applicable to it. The combina- 
tion half-tone and line job, however, 
has hecome one of the most popular 


forms of reproduction in the litho- 
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graphic field, and the following notes 
are offered to those workers who are 
graduating from straight line work, 
or have been doing a fair rule-of- 
thumb half-tone job and desire to 
bring their work up to the best 
quality. 

In photography we have become 
familiar with the reproduction of a 
long range of tone by the direct 
action of light on metallic salts. In 
a negative or transparency, one can 


readily see that the dark tones are 
represented by heavy deposits and 
the lighter tones by proportionately 
thinner deposits. Similarly, in’ the 
gelatin printing processes, a con- 
siderable range of tone can be repro- 
duced by varying the amount of ink 
which the printing plate will hold 
and subsequently deposit on the 
paper. Thus, an area of the plate 
which holds the maximum amount 


of ink will, when printed, result in 
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ind the reproduction on 
n was given one exposure 

yf 

rf 


C 


the original copy, the 
; 


could 


Here the shadows under the hat, as 


ras not the best tha 


face, have been cleaned up 


half-tone exposure 


a rich black, 
the same plate may only be able to 
take one-half or 


much ink, and when printed, a 50 


while another area of 
one-quarter as 


per cent or 25 per cent grey will 
result, the tone depending entirely 
on the amount of ink taken from 


the rollers by the plate and subse- 


99 


st 


quently deposited on the paper. 
Such processes, however, depend on 
relatively soft mediums, such as 
gelatin, for the actual printing sur- 
faces and do not, therefore, offer the 
advantages of the long-wearing 
metal surface. 


In printing from the metal sur- 


face, gravure offers the closest com- 
Here the 
entire surface of the metal is divided 


parison to photography 


into small squares by printing onto 
it a screen pattern of closely ruled 
parallel lines, one set of which 
crosses the other set at right angles. 


The metal of each square hetween 
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the lines is then etched away to 
such a depth that it will hold suffi- 
cient ink to print the desired tone. 
Thus, all of the squares have the 
same size, but those which are 
etched deepest will hold considera- 
ble ink and when printed will result 
in a black, while the grey tones are 
repraduced by shallower etching, 
resulting in the transfer of less ink 
to the paper and, consequently, a 
lighter tone. 

In reproducing by lithography 
and photo-engraving, however, a 
difference in tone value is obtained 
by varying the amount of light re- 
flected from the paper to the eye by 
proportioning the area _ between 
clean paper and black ink. This is 
accomplished by using the half-tone 
screen. Thus, if the area is divided 
into a large number of very small 
spaces, and half of these is left 
clear, while the other half is printed 
black, the net result will be the re- 
flection to the eye of one-half the 
light falling upon the paper. If the 
spaces have been made small enough, 
the eye will be unable to detect 
them individually and will see an 
unbroken tone having the same 
value as one printed by 
gelatin, in which half as much ink 
is deposited as would ke required 
for a full black. 

We can therefore represent a light 
grey tone by very small black dots 


photo- 


surrounded by large white areas. 
By increasing the size of the black 
dots and decreasing the white areas, 
we absorb proportionately more and 
more of the light and the reproduced 
tone will become a medium grey at 
that point where the black and 
white areas are equal. Darker tones 
are represented by white dots in an 
area of black, the darkest practical 
tone still showing minute white dots. 

The eye can just about distin- 
guish individual areas 1/100th to 
1/150th of an inch across, so we 
preferably limit ourselves to about 
half this size. Our problem then is 
to convert the tones of the original 
subject into a pattern of very small 
black and white elements so pro- 
portioned as to reproduce faithfully 
the original depth of tone. This is 
accomplished by placing a half-tone 
screen of crossed parallel lines in the 
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camera, directly in front of, but 
separated from, the photographic 
plate or film. This screen transforms 
the continuous tone image into a 
discontinuous image consisting of 
uniformly spaced dots which vary 
in size in proportion to the tone of 
the original. 

The screen itself consists of two 
sets of parallel rulings crossed at 
right angles to each other. The effect 
it obtains is that of a pattern of 
equal-sized elements, each showing 
a gradation from a bright central 
point to a weak outer rim. The 
strength of the light reflected from 
the highlights of the subject is such, 
however, that the weak outer rim 
in their case will be as strong as the 
central bright spot in the shadow 
areas. By using photographic emul- 
sions having a high inertia value 
and extreme contrast, we can so 
control the exposure that only the 
central spot of the shadow elements 
prints. As a result, all elements 
will affect the plate from their bright 
central points out to that part of 
their gradation which equals the 
central dot of the shadow element 
in brightness. By developing to 
extreme contrast, we 
density of the weaker portions of 
ach element up until it is, for 


bring the 


practical purposes, equivalent to 
(not equal to) the maximum density. 
That is to say, it is sufficiently 
dense so that it will not print in the 
later stages of the process. 


NUMBER Of conditions enter into 
A the complete action of the 
half-tone screen, but basically the 
end result is caused by the shadows 
of the screen rulings. We are all 
familiar with the double shadow 
cast by a pencil when held in front 
of two lamps. Three lamps result in 
three shadows and if the pencil be 
held at the proper distance from the 
paper, these shadows can be made 
to remain separate, just touch, or 
overlap according to the distance. 
If the three lamps are replaced by 
one having a width equal to that of 
the three, then the pencil will cast 
only one shadow, but this shadow 
will show gradation of tone from 
the center outward. If the distance 
from the pencil to the paper is now 


varied, a point will be found at 
which a narrow dark line will mark 
the center of the shadow, and the 
gradations will be uniform from this 
line outward to each edge. If the 
pencil is brought closer to the paper, 
the narrow dark line broadens out 
and the whole shadow becomes 
narrower in width, the gradations 
being confined to a small band. 
When further from the paper, the 
pencil casts a broader shadow with 
no dark central line or band. 

The distance from the paper at 
which the pencil must be held to 
obtain the narrow central line of 
dark shadow is determined by the 
width of the light source, the dis- 
tance that the paper is from it, and 
the width of the pencil. The half- 
tone screen is equivalent to two 
series of equally spaced parallel 
pencils set at right angles to each 
other, and the same factors hold 
true in its application. The condition 
of best reproduction is that in which 
the darkest central element of the 
shadow is a fine line. The distance 
between the half-tone screen and the 
plate is therefore comparable to the 
distance from the pencil to the paper 
in the last mentioned instance. The 
width of the lens opening is equiva- 
lent to the width of the light source 
in the example. The distance from 
lens to plate is comparable to the 
distance from light source to paper 
and the width of the screen ruling 
is to be considered in the same man- 
ner as the width of the pencil. 

The recognized rule is that the 
distance the screen is from the plate 
should bear the same relationship 
to the width of the screen ruling, as 
the distance from plate to lens 


(camera extension) does to the 
width of the lens opening. Certain 
factors, such as the focal length of 
the lens and the largest opening at 
which it can be used, determine the 
ratio of camera extension to lens 
opening. Because it has become 
common practice to use two ratios, 
1 : 64 and 1: 90 (the latter requir- 
ing twice the exposure of the former 
but in no other way affecting the 
result), most cameras and tables of 
screen distances have been gauged 
for these two ratios. The availability 
of two ratios is a great convenience 
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when the nature of the copy varies, 
as light copy at 1 : 64 might require 
short dificult to time 
correctly, while dark copy at 1 : 90 
might require excessively long ex- 


exposures 


posures. 

It should be remembered that the 
thickness of the glass plates of the 
half-tone screen adds an additional 
element to the optical system, and 
the screen must be in position when 
focusing. It should, however, be 
moved forward so as to be inopera- 
tive, giving a continuous tone image 
on the ground glass for focusing. 
The opening of the lens has no 
effect on focus so that it may be 
fully opened for these adjustments 
and then closed down to obtain the 
desired After focusing and 
adjusting the lens opening for the 
desired ratio, the screen should be 


ratio. 


set to the proper distance in ac- 
cordance with the markings on the 
camera. We are then in position for 
our basic, or middle-tone exposure. 

Lack of understanding, habit and 
previous failures, have led many 
galleries to stop at this point. By 
exposing adequately at the middle 
tone or normal opening, so that any 
corrections may be made by dot 
etching, a certain saving in time is 
perhaps possible where the best 
quality is not required, but a better 
understanding of the process and a 
little more care in procedure will 
result in much better quality. 

The quality of a half-tone repro- 
duction is entirely controlled by the 
combination of the lens opening and 
the exposure. This appears to be in 
contradiction to the point made 
above, namely, that the ratio of 
camera extension to lens opening 
must be duplicated in the ratio of 
screen distance to screen ruling. 
This ratio does give best results for 
a one exposure job, but unbalancing 
the ratio has a definite and predicta- 
ble effect on the tone reproduction 
which can be used to augment the 
results with the straight ratio. It is 
in this ability to control results that 
the half-tone process excels. 

If, then, the lens opening is re- 
duced without changing the screen 
distance, an unbalanced condition 
is brought about. It is equivalent in 


our previous analogy to reducing 
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the width of the light source or of 
moving the pencil closer to the 
paper. It will be recalled that this 
caused the central shadow line to 
broaden, and confined the grada- 
tions to a narrow band. This, in the 
case of the screen, leaves a broader 
bright area between the 
shadows. An additional exposure, 
then, at a reduced lens opening 
(usually reduced by the amount of 


central 


one stop) results in an increased 
exposure of the central bright areas 
without affecting the other portions 
of each element. The net result is to 
increase the density and size of the 
shadow dots without affecting the 
other tones. 

If a single exposure were given at 
this opening, it would be found that 
the shadow dots would be correct 
in size, the middle tones slightly 
smaller than normal, and the high- 
light elements would be consider- 
ably smaller and have dense central 
Therefore, this opening is 


cores, 
only used as a supplementary ex- 
posure to build up the shadow 
detail. 


LTHOUGH the cores of middle 
A tone and highlight elements 
are strengthened by the detail ex- 
posure at reduced lens opening, 
this action should never be confused 
with that of the ‘flash’ exposure. 
Generally speaking, it is not prac- 
tical to give sufficient exposure to 
obtain a shadow dot of the preferred 
density. If the exposure is prolonged 
to obtain density, the size is unduly 
increased. Therefore, by utilizing a 
very small stop, confining the light 
action to the smallest possible area 
and giving an exposure to a white 
sheet or a special lamp, small dense 
cores are given to every dot, the 
shadow dots benefiting at the same 
time. 

At the other end of the scale, 
difficulty is often encountered in 
obtaining clean printing highlights. 
Except in the case of very minute, 
extremely bright highlights, it is 
not desirable to print them as white 
paper. Instead, we print them as a 
light tone of grey, but for best 
results this tone should be kept as 
light as possible. When the screen 
is set at the normal distance, the 











shadows of the screen rulings are 
fine and sharp. A highlight in the 
copy represented by white paper 
would, with full exposure, result in 
the screen negative in very small 
clear points in a solid deposit, and 
the reproduction would have a high- 
light made up of very minute dots, 
giving the lightest possible tone. 
Unfortunately, with most copy 
the highlights are apt to be slightly 
veiled because the artist, too, has 
been unable to use white paper for 
his highlights. Even in the best 
photographic copy, where the shad- 
ows are sufficiently dark to permit a 
full exposure, the highlights are 
seldom sufficiently clean to obtain a 
screen negative where they almost 
block out. By 
phragm, we are able to permit the 
light from both sides of the screen 
rulings to combine, adding their 
effectiveness, and resulting, under a 
not too-prolonged exposure, in an 
ideal highlight pinhole. If the ex- 
posure is excessive, the entire high- 
light will block up, leaving no pin- 
hole. This, as mentioned before, is 
permissible in very small areas but 


opening the dia- 


in larger areas it should be avoided, 
since it prevents the inclusion of the 
fine highlight detail (variation in 
tone). 

That this exposure at increased 
aperture enables us to build up the 
highlight dot without materially 
affecting the lower tones is possible 
only because of the basic principle 
of the half-tone. That is to say, that 
it is possible because a deposit 
occurs in the emulsion only for 
light actions greater than a certain 
minimum or threshold value. The 
same overlapping action does take 
place even in the darkest shadow 
areas, but if the exposure is not ex- 
cessive, the weakness of the light in 
these areas is such that it does not 
reach this threshold vaiue. Great 
care must therefore be taken to use 
only just as much exposure as is re- 
quired to obtain the optimum high- 
light without exceeding it at all. In 
fact, where the copy is flat with grey 
shadow tones, it may be advisable 
to build up the shadow dots by 
flashing, expose to a highlight stop 
sufficiently to obtain the desired 
highlight pinhole, disregarding the 
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veiling which will occur in the 


shadows, and removing that veil 
later by reducing in ferrocyanide. 
Our 


marized in four steps: 


control then can be sum- 

1. A straight reproduction of the 
copy, as is, with a slight less at the 
ends of the scale. This is to ke ob- 
with a 


tained lens opening and 


screen setting adjusted for a_per- 
fectly balanced ratio. 

2. The shadow tones can be pre- 
vented from blocking up with solid 
ink by means of “‘flashing.”” This 
builds up the density of the central 
cores of all dots without affecting 
their size. As a result, the shadow 
dots are built up to sufficient dens- 
ity to prevent printing through 
when the positive or metal is printed. 

3. The detail of the shadow tones 
can be strengthened by means of a 
supplementary exposure, using a 
lens opening one stop smaller than 
the normal. This confines the ex- 
posure to a small dot size permitting 
the shadows to receive additional 
increasing the 


exposure without 


size of the dots representing the 
lighter tones and highlights. 


t. When the 


copy are veiled and when the shad- 


highlights in’ the 


ows in the copy are too light (grey) 
in tone to permit a full exposure, it 
is possible to build up the size of the 
highlight and light middle tone dots 
to an optimum without affecting the 
shadow dots. This is done by open- 
ing the lens diaphragm one stop 
above the normal. By permitting 
an overlapping of the light passed 
by the screen openings, the intensity 
becomes sufficient 
than 
sufficiently large dot area in the 
light 


with an exposure short enough to 


to give greater 


threshold exposure over a 


highlight) and middle tones, 


leave the shadow areas unaffected. 


hest utilize 


controls? Let us, for 


HH’; then can we 
these 


example, assume a_ rather poor 
grade of copy. If we analyze this 
copy by the above elements we can 
list its faults in this manner: 

1. It lacks contrast or snap. 

2. The highlights are veiled and 
yrey. 


3. The 


pale. 
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shadows are weak and 


Since the shadows in the copy are 
pale we cannot, with a one-stop ex- 
posure, obtain the optimum. size 
highlight dot without building up 
the shadow dot unduly in size. We 
must therefore keep our exposure 
down to that point at which a small 
pinpoint shadow dot is obtained. 
Then, by means cf an additional 
exposure, using a lens opening one 
stop larger, we can build up the 
highlight dot as desired, obtaining 
full scale, proper contrast and snap 
without distortion. It is probable in 
a case of this sort that the highlight 
exposure will cause a slight veiling 
of the shadows. We therefore give 
a flash 


etch to cut out the veil. The result 


exposure and an_ overall 
is a clean full range negative. 

If on the other hand the copy 
were the direct opposite, being: (1) 
too contrasty, (2) having heavy 
black shadows, we would expose at 
our normal opening to obtain the 
optimum highlight, and by means 
of an extra exposure at a lens open- 
ing one stop smaller, we would 
build up the shadow detail. It would 
probably be necessary to flash in 
this case also in order to obtain a 
satisfactory shadow dot without 
unduly prolonged detail exposure. 

No mention has been made of the 
actual length of exposure at each 
lens opening. This depends on the 
condition of the copy. As mentioned 
above, the normal exposure is de- 
termined by the shadows in the 
copy. Excessive exposure will result 
in large shadow dots and with good 
copy the highlights will be entirely 
blocked up. When supplementary 
exposures are given, their duration 
also depends entirely on the copy. 
The highlight exposure will tend to 
be comparatively short because a 
larger lens opening is being used. By 
the same sign, the shadow detail 
exposure will tend to be relatively 
long because of the smaller opening 


used, and, also, because we are 
dealing with the relatively weak 
light reflected from the shadow 
areas. 


A great deal can be said about 
half-tone exposures, one stop, two 
stop, or three stop. In the final 
analysis, the copy must determine 
the procedure. Nothing else what- 





ever governs the need for using these 
controls. We only retouch when we 
half-tone 
control is basically a method of re- 


have to retouch, and 
touching; that is, it is a method of 
altering the reproduced tone value. 
Some shops, where copy runs quite 
uniform, stick to a one stop rule 
without variation. Others always 
use two stops, usually a middle tone 
(normal), and highlight, and a few 
use three. In no case can we estab- 
follow it 
rigidly. Three stop exposures are 
very The 
requiring it involves heavy veiled 


lish any such rule and 


seldom necessary. case 
copy where the shadows are dense 
and the highlights are heavily 
veiled instead of being bright. 
Two stop exposures are the most 
frequently used, but as seen in the 
two illustrations given, some copy 
requires shadow detail and middle 
tone and others require middle tone 
and highlight. It is suggested that 
soft, normal and contrasty photo- 
graphic prints be made of some 
subject and that from these half- 
tones be made, endeavoring to ob- 
tain half-tone 
from all three prints. It is an exer- 


identical negatives 
cise that will vastly repay its cost 
in time and material. 


Half-tone control is a means of cor- 
recting the original copy without the 
cost of retouching. Naturally, it is 
needed to a greater or lesser extent 
depending on the original copy. In 
this illustration little more than the 


normal 


exposure was 


necessary 




























LITHO 


S amazing as have been 

the changes in the litho- 

graphic industry, no less 
astounding have been the develop- 
ments that have taken place in the 
manufacture of printing and litho- 
graphic inks in the last ten years. 
We in the ink industry, too, have 
had to keep up with the trends of 
through the 


modern times, and 


medium of interrelated research 
have managed to contribute to ad- 
vancements in the Graphic Arts. 

In the past few years we have 
begun to reap in part some of the 
fruits of research endeavor. By 
close cooperation and interrelated 
research with the paper chemists, 
for example, as well as a deep study 
into the various methods of pig- 
ment dispersion, gloss inks have 
been developed which simulate in 
appearance former overprinted or 
spirit varnished jobs at less cost to 
the printer. In lithography, either 
on paper or metal, inks, based on a 
synthetic type of vehicle, have been 
developed which have taken the 
place of age-old linseed. 

Research in its endeavors has 
enabled the ink-maker to obtain 
not only new raw materials, wheth- 
er they be pigments, varnishes, 
waxes, oils, resins or solvents, but 
it has also shown him the relation- 
ship of these diverse materials to 
each other; and thus, he has been 
intelligently putting 
complicated 


assisted in 
them together into 
formulations which the lithographic 
and printing industries, in turn, 
If re- 
search alone had done nothing else 
but place the manufacture of print- 
ing ink on a scientific basis, where 


apply as a raw material. 


it truly belongs and not as an art, 
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INKS 


Chemical and Physical Properties 


By A. S. PINGARRON* 


International Printing Ink Co. 


that alone would justify its exist- 
ence. It is, therefore, through the 
graces of research that we can in- 
telligently discuss the subject of 
inks in terms which are purely 
scientific and based upon the phys- 
ical and chemical study of inks. 

There are three distinct factors 
which influence the consistency of 
lithographic inks, as well as other 
inks. These factors characterize 
them as plastics or pseudo-plastics. 
They are: Ist, Viscosity; 2d, Yield 
Value; 3d, Thixotropy. 

Viscosity, a characteristic of all 
liquids, is the resistance that a ma- 
terial or mixture offers to flow 
when force is applied to it. The 
C. G. S. unit for measuring viscos- 
ity is the poise. This unit is de- 
fined as the force which, when ex- 
erted tangentically on 1 sq. ¢.m. 
surface of either of two horizontal 
planes 1 c.m. apart, will move one 
plane at the rate of 1 c.m. per sec- 
ond in reference to the other plane, 
the space between the two planes 
being filled with viscous liquid. 

Yield value enters. into the pic- 
ture on pigmentation of the vehicle. 
The pigment dispersed in the grind- 
ing medium creates an interlocking 
structure which immediately sets 
up a force or obstruction to flow. 
This force must of necessity be 
overcome before the ink can be 
Yield value, then, 
may be defined as the force re- 


made to flow. 


*Abstracted from the talk given before the 
annual convention of the Institute of Bank 
Stationers, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., in May. 





quired to cause a material or mix- 
ture to just flow. The interlocking 
structure formed through the intro- 
duction of color is flocculation of 
the pigment, due to molecular at- 
traction. The yield value in an 
ink is broken down by stirring or 
shear, but the force to retain this 
structure remains, and for this 
reason we can measure it as easily 
as viscosity. Yield value indicates 
several characteristics of the ink. 
It determines whether or not the 
ink will follow the fountain. 

Take for example tin printing. 
Yield value determines whether on 
transfer to the tin surface, it will 
flow out to give a smooth surface. 
Such flow-out will control the gloss 
of the ink, since if the printed sur- 
face is irregular and not particu- 
larly smooth, light will be reflected 
from the surface in all directions. 
Resistance to marring will also be 
enhanced by flow-out since a 
smooth, slippery surface offers less 
traction to a marring influence. 
These properties are not too im- 
portant if the work is to be pro- 
tected by finishing varnish. An 
ink with high yield value which 
refuses to flow out on the tin plate 
may remain so even on baking, 
since heat necessarily will not 
break down flocculation. In many 
vases, it has been found to increase 
it. Viscosity, on the other hand, 
will always be lowered by increase 
in temperature, since this property 
is always inversely proportionate to 
the temperature. 

Many long flowing inks may be 
flocculated by contact with the 
water on the litho plate. This is 
particularly true if the ink is freshly 
ground and the pigment is not com- 
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pletely wetted or enveloped with 
varnish. In most cases, aging will 
remedy this fault. Another type 
of flocculation in litho inks is 
brought about by emulsification of 
water globules into the oil. These 
water particles also build up an 
interlocking structure with result- 
ant poor transfer, due to increase in 
tack and shortening of body. For 
this reason, then, a good litho ink 
should be capable of taking in at 
least 10 per cent of water without 
change in consistency. 

The introduction of pigment into 
vehicles, besides creating yield 
value, also increases viscosity, since 
the pigment particles also offer an 
obstruction to flow. 

Inks of high yield value usually 
are so in character because of poor 
wetting of the vehicle, small pig- 
ment particle size and a high pig- 
ment to vehicle ratio. Ink of low 
yield value can be formulated by 
using varnishes of good wetting 
properties, large particle size, and 
low pigment to vehicle ratio. The 
addition of a good wetting, fairly 
heavy varnish will then help remedy 
an ink which has high yield value. 


n making inks which print with 
I an eggshell finish, the principle 
of high yield value is used to good 
advantage. The resistance built 
up by pigment flocculation can be 
destroyed only by chemical means, 
and not mechanically since the 
structure formation is instantane- 
ous on removal of force. The use 
of wetting agents to enhance the 
wetting of the pigment is often em- 
ployed. Particular care in the 
choice and proportions must be 
taken since some of these are good 
emulsifying agents and defeat the 
purpose. 

A simple analogy which shows 
the difference between viscosity 
and yield value can be illustrated 
by filling two funnels, one with 
molasses, the other with mayon- 
naise. The molasses will slowly, 
but immediately, 
through the funnel, the mayon- 
naise will remain as put. Now, if 
a funnel is placed over the mayon- 


begin to flow 


naise in inverted position and one 
blows through it, exerting a pres- 
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sure on the surface of the mayon- 
naise, it will immediately flow out 
at a terrific rate. However, one 
might blow until red in the face on 
the surface of the molasses without 
increasing the rate of flow. The 
flocculation structure created by 
oil dispersed in water in the case of 
the mayonnaise must necessarily 
be overcome before flow is _pro- 
duced. 

Paper offset 
greater than 100 wu viscosity and 
less than 500, and less than 10,000 
and greater than 1,000 in yield 
value. The average in yield being 
about 5,000. 

The third property influencing 
consistency is Thixotropy. This 
property cannot be measured since 
it is destroyed by any application 
of force or stress and only builds up 
on prolonged standing. An indi- 
‘ation of its existence can be ob- 
tained by frequent experience in 
the physical measurement of yield 


inks usually are 


value and viscosity. 

Although several theories exist 
explaining this phenomena, our 
opinion is that it is caused by a 
firmer cementing of flocculated pig- 
ment particles; a condition which 
necessarily requires the element of 
time for formation. Its formation 
is gradual and not instantaneous 
as in the case of yield value. 

Any consideration of printing ink 
must include the subject of color. 
The quality of color in an ink is 
important, both from the stand- 
point of the formulations required 
to arrive at a specified color and 
from the characteristics of that 
color after it is printed. 

In lithography, nearly any shade 
or variety of color can be matched 
and reproduced on paper. Natu- 
rally, a great variety of pigments 
must be called upon to produce the 
endless number of colors which may 
be demanded. But this phase of 
color work, the actual manufactur- 
ing of colors, is not so interesting to 
the lithographer as is the use of 
these colors. 

The mere physical appearance of 
a color is only one factor which 
must be considered in color lith- 
ography. Colors may fulfill all the 
esthetic specifications and yet be 


woefully lacking in other important 
characteristics. 

One of these characteristics is 
permanence, or fastness. Fastness 
is commonly used in connection 
with resistance to sunlight—fading 
properties. But this permanence 
may also apply to water, moisture, 
acids, alkalies, perspiration, soap, 
alcohol, and other deteriorants 
which cause a color to change from 
its original appearance. 

Another characteristic is the lith- 
ographic workability of a color. 
Some colors will lithograph well; 
others lithograph poorly. Thus 
even though a color may be beauti- 
ful and even though it conforms 
perfectly to the artist’s specifica- 
tions, if it will not lithograph prop- 
erly, it may be impractical to use. 


“o it is essential that more than 
»J) the mere shade of a color be 
considered in the selection of litho- 
graphic printing inks.  Fortu- 
nately, modern research equipment 
and techniques make it relatively 
sasy to determine all the salient 
physical and chemical facts about 
inks, before they are used. 

Lithographers should remember, 
however, that the ink maker must 
know for what purpose any ink or 
color is to be used, and what char- 
acteristics will be required of it. 
Then he can formulate this ink 
accordingly. In some few cases, it 
will be impossible for the ink maker 
to match a given shade and still in- 
clude in his formulations ingredi- 
ents which would meet any con- 
ceivable physical specifications. 
But at least, he can inform the 
lithographer of this impossibility 
and forestall the disastrous conse- 
quences which can result from the 
use of the wrong inks. 

In summary, color alone is not a 
sufficient criterion by which a lith- 
ographer can specify ink. He must 
add to his specifications all the per- 
tinent facts about how the color 
will be used to make sure that the 
ink maker can meet all the require- 
ments. 

Colorite Offset Printing Co., for- 
merly at 1241 Broadway, New York, 
has moved to 9 West 20th St. 
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ANOTHER IN THE SERIES OF SUGGESTED 
MAILING PIECES FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


ITHOGRAPH SALESMAN— Good 
lL, morning, Mr. Brown. I under 

stand that vour concern has pur- 
chased the good-will and business of the 
Wearwell Shoe Company.” 

Mr. Brown:-—" Yes, that is we are 
going to continue the making of the 
Wearwell products under the original 
name.” 

LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN—" That's fine, 
Mr. Brown. I suppose you are making 
some advertising plans to keep the 
name Wearwell before the public.” 

Mr. Brown—"'l hardly think that 
will be necessary as the Wearwell Com- 
paris Wis well known 7. 

LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN That's too 
bad, Mr. Brown. I'm afraid the name 
Wearwell will be short-lived.” 

Mr. Brown 

LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 


Mr. Brown 


“What do vou mean?” 
“Just this, 


Your competitors are cir 


culating the story that Wearwell Shoes 
are no longer available which means 
that the demand will soon fall off.” 
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BY A. K. WHEELER 


Mr. Brown—“‘Such a rumor hardly 
seems credible. But if it is so, something 
must be done about it. What are vour 
recommendations?” 
LirHoGRAPH SALESMAN—“'I 
hardly make any definite suggestions at 
this time, Mr. Brown, without a study 
and analysis of the situation. However, 
I do know this, that the buying public 
holds the key to the situation. If they 
stop buying, vou stop making. And 


could 


when you stop making and selling, vour 
business dies. There are many ways in 
which the consumer demand can_ be 
stimulated. I would rather return with 
some concrete ideas.” 

Interviews like this take place many 
times a day in the lithographic industry. 
If the company and the lithographic 
salesman are more or less. strangers, 
there arises in the prospect’s mind a 
doubt as to whether the right kind of 
advertising suggestion will be offered. 

There is no quicker way to settle this 
doubt than for the salesman to present 








Dummy of de luxe 
mailing piece pre- 
pared by Mr. Wheeler 
Complete specitica- 
tions are given under 
the photo on the op- 
posite page, which 
shows a typical in 
side spread All of 
the pages are similar 
in layout and design 
to the two pages 
shown. Naturally, the 
heads and the copy 
are different. While 
it has been impossi 
ble to reproduce each 
page in the brochure 
as it looks, copy and 
heads are given in 
the text of the article 
Incidentally, this 
dummy and the copy 
will be sent to the 
first lithographer 
who asks for it 


) 


a piece of literature similar to this sug- 
gested brochure. It backs up his argu- 
ments with concrete evidence that the 
particular concern knows advertising 
and merchandising problems and how 
to lick them. 

Obviously this is the theme of this 
month's advertising piece. Of course, 
not every lithographer can use a piece 
of this nature, vet the idea itself can be 
revised and made to fit the individual 
need of any concern. 

This same format could be used as an 
institutional piece showing the various 
departments of the plant, or as a person- 
nel booklet with pictures of individual 
executives. 

The brochure itself is evidence that 
the concern can produce advertising 
ideas and make them work. 

We will send the original dummy of 
this brochure to the first lithographer 
requesting it. Copy and heads for each 
page, beginning with page one, follows: 
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SPECIFICATIONS of the brochure are as follows: Page size, 12 x 91/2 inches 


cover. Eight pages and cover 
white offset 
reverse line drawings 
side done in three colors 


(Page One) 
Via Sales Curves 

Sales curves are funny things. They 
may be up when general business is 
down, and they may go down when the 
trend is skyward. 

At any rate, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that an upswing is the result of 
properly placed sales effort and that the 
sales manager always includes the 
lithographed or printed message in his 
efforts because the printed 
word is simply salesmanship on paper. 


(Page Two) 
Contact 
Contract) 
The first step toward a sale is a con- 
a either personal, by radio, 
or the lithographed or printed message. 
(The contract should be right behind.) 
Regardless of the method used, the 
printed word helps the personal or 
transcribed message do a better job, 
and in the third instance it stands on its 


(We'd Rather Say 


own feet. 

Just suppose you hire Lithography as 
your contact man. What will you do to 
dress him up what physical 
form will he take. 

Well . . .. first of all vou need a 


{ Page Three) 
Brainstorm 
A red-hot selling idea is what you 
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Cover stock, Double thick, deckle edge Beau Brilliante 
Cover title and inside headings set in Old Style Caslon type and blown up tto size 
Suggested illustrations shown in photograph of layout are by Cobb Shinn 

Center pages treated as two-page spread 


need. Something practical yet not too 
costly one that will make 
your prospects stop, read and buy. 

It might be: 

An idea for a new shampoo that will 
make their hair stand on end; 

An idea that will sell refrigerators to 
the Eskimos. 

Or an idea for an undertaker that will 
make them turn over in their grave. 

Whatever form it takes, it’s got to be 
teeming with style, quality, legibility, 
enthusiasm and_ salesmanship. 

The next step is to 


(Page Four and Five) 
Shoot 

The days of free samples are over. 
Too expensive and with most 
products you can’t cover the ground 
fast enough. 

So what. 

The next best method to free sam- 
pling is pictures of your product by 
Photo-Lithography. The camera tells a 
dramatic story of your product as no 
other method can. Pictures are real 
‘ vital . . . visual 
dramatic. Pictures sell. 

And so you shoot photographs of 
your product. 

(Please finish this brochure before 
you shoot us.) 


(Page Six) 
































Plastic bound on short side. Extended 
Inside, 80 lb. special finish 
Illustrations 


Cover and in- 


Balance of pages designed as illustrated 


Says You 

That’s old stuff. We know the old 
Chinese proverb of a picture being 
worth a thousand words, and that seeing 
is believing, and all that stuff. 

What we want isideas . . . sales 
promotion ideas. More than that, we 
want someone who can help us make 
ideas work who can plan and 
execute a quality job, and duplicate 
ideas many times. 

To which, in turn 


(Page Seven) 
Says We : 

You’ve got the right slant 
and you’ve come to the right place. 

Every good sales promotion program 
starts with an idea. And quite often the 
best ideas come from those on the out- 
side looking in. They frequently get a 
fresh viewpoint. 

Many an “outsider’s”’ idea has proven 
a world beater when properly nourished 
and cultivated. The Cellophane idea 
was kicked around France before Du- 
pont got hold of it and made it work. 
It was considered a dumb idea at the 
time because no one wanted to cover up 
anything and still be able to see it. 
Such nonsense, they said. 

Look at cellophane today. 
sense about it now. 


No non- 


(Turn to page 45) 
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Of course we're going bankrupt, Miss Tritterby, since we 
cut our prices — but we're sure getting lots of orders.” 


KEEP ’EM RIGHT 


By 


Walter Soderstrom 





Profits make for progress and 
there can be no profits or prog- 
ress unless products are priced 
for profit. So keep prices right. 
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URING recent years improved 
cost systems and education- 
al work by trade associa- 

tions have had a salutary effect in 
raising the competitive standards of 
the lithographing industry. Even so 
there is much destructive price-cut- 
ting being practiced. Many lithog- 
raphers, in their endeavor to adhere 
to the principle of a fair profit for 
their work, have seen accounts 
which they have had for years, go 
to a price-cutting competitor. 

Mr. H, a buyer, we'll say, in an 
industrial company that has given 
its business to a reputable lithog- 
rapher for years will call in the 
salesman who handles his account: 

“Jones,” says he, “I’ve no com- 
plaint of the quality of the work, 
nor of the service your firm has 
been giving us, but the fact is we 
have cut our appropriation for 
printing. You quoted me $1,500 on 
this job last year. This year I’m 
getting a half a dozen other esti- 
mates. If your price is right, I'll 
give you the order. If it’s not, the 
lowest bidder will get it.” 

Now Jones’ estimate, it turns out, 
is about three hundred dollars 
higher than the lowest bidder, and 
the job which Jones’ firm has done 
for many years is given to another 
house. 

During the next few months this 
concern, after losing four or five 
similar because of its 
reluctance to engage in the practice 
of destructive competition, weakens 
and joins the ranks of its competi- 
tors in the senseless struggle for 
‘annot be produced 


accounts 


business that 
at a normal profit. 

Of course, there is a difference 
between legitimate and illegitimate 
competition. One firm may be un- 
derbid by another because it has a 
battery of high-speed presses. Again, 
jobs may be produced cheaper be- 
cause the photographic equipment 
of one company is superior to that 
of another. Specialization, 
management, and unusually low 
overhead are other reasons which 


good 


enable some concerns to do work 
cheaper than others. 

It is the firms which practice 
misrepresentation and 
pull down the 


fraudulent 
substitution that 
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standards of the industry and cause 
all the trouble. 

Now one of the solutions of the 
problem of underbidding is an im- 
proved and intensive kind of selling. 
Assuming that a plant has the 
proper equipment and is_ well- 
managed, it should be possible for a 
good salesman to retain a large pro- 
portion of his following on the 
basis of service, quality, under- 
standing of the customer’s prob- 
lems, ability to present constructive 
ideas, and skill in contrasting the 
differences between superior and 
inferior work. 

Service has always been a power- 
ful weapon in retaining an account. 
Anyone who has had the experience 
of trying to “break” into a con- 
cern that is being well-serviced 
knows how extremely difficult it is. 
In normal times the buyer, if he is 
well-satisfied with his lithographer, 
will invariably tell a salesman who 
is seeking his patronage that he has 
been doing business with one con- 
cern for many years, and has no de- 
sire to make a change. Even today 
when strict economizing is univer- 
sally practiced, familiarity with a 
customer’s requirements is still a 
potent factor in holding an account. 


Lso, a buyer may be “stung” 
A once or twice by a firm whose 
price is inordinately low, but whose 
work is of inferior quality, but the 
buyer eventually transfers his ac- 
count elsewhere despite low prices. 
Look about at the concerns that are 
functioning successfully and you 
will discover that one of the basic 
reasons for their ability to keep go- 
ing is a reputation for doing good 
work. A salesman representing such 
a house can always use quality as a 
strong talking point, especially with 
anyone who has previously given his 
business to this lithographing plant, 
or who is aware of its capacity to 
satisfy the buyer at all times. 

If a salesman desires to minimize 
the price factor in his attempt to 
develop new business he must be 
able to contribute sound ideas that 
will appeal to his customer. Any 
suggestions made by a salesman 
that indicate he has taken the time 
to study the concern’s needs can- 


not fail to be noticed and eventually 
rewarded. 

Assume that a salesman has been 
handed a catalog on which half a 
dozen estimates are to be submitted. 
Here price evidently is going to be a 
tremendous obstacle to overcome. 
If the firms bidding on the job are 
all reputable concerns, the lowest 
bidder will be sure to get the order, 
unless the buyer is impressed by 
certain factors which may offset the 
difference in price. A few points 
which the salesman might raise 
when conferring with a prospect 
are: 

Weight of paper. Can a lighter 
weight of paper be used which will 
still lithograph well and effect a 
saving in price of paper and a re- 
duction in the cost of mailing? 

Surface of paper. Can a differ- 
ent paper be used with a more ad- 
aptable surface for lithographing 
which will reduce the cost of the 
presswork? 

Dimensions of catalog. Can 
the dimensions be changed, without 
detracting from appearance, so as to 
reduce the quantity of paper needed, 
and thereby effect a saving? 

Suggesting a paper that will im- 
prove appearance of illustrations. 
Frequently illustrations do not show 
up well due to poor selection of 
paper. This the salesman should call 
to the buyer’s attention. 

Presenting a plan that will im- 
prove the typographical appearance 
of the catalog. The salesman should 
know proportion, balance, tone and 
shape harmony of type. Virtually 
every catalog can be improved typo- 
graphically and this gives the sales- 
man a fine opportunity to present 
ideas that may impress the prospect. 

Binding. With the many types 
of bindings, such as saddle-back, 
flat-stitch, spiral, plastic, loose leaf, 
etc., there may be one type that is 
either more adaptable or more 
economical than another. 

Cover of catalog. In consider- 
ing the cover, weight, durability, 
flexibility, lithographing surface, 
color and size should be studied. 
Among these various factors, the 
salesman may hit upon some idea 
that will appeal to his prospect as 
an innovation. 
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Proofreading. The salesman 
should impress the prospect with 
his firm’s ability to do an accurate 
job of proofreading in addition to 
excellent lithography. 


HE salesman should be _ suffi- 
T ciently informed so that he can 
indicate to the buyer the difference 
hetween good and inferior lithog- 
raphy. If the prospect is at all 
receptive he will be impressed with 
the fact that his catalog is suscepti- 
ble of much improvement. Here is 
where the salesman can drive home 
the idea that his firm can bring 
about this improvement to so great 
an extent that the catalog’s useful- 
ness and value will be increased. 

When a buyer tells a salesman 
that he thinks his firm can handle 
the job all right, but his price is too 
high, the salesman should make 
sure that the specifications submit- 
ted by his firm are identical with 
those of the concern whose price is 
lower. 

Recently, a salesman lost a good- 
sized order because he did not at- 
tempt to find out why there was so 
great a discrepancy between his 
price and that of his competitor's. 
The customer had asked for a bid 
on 200,000 letterheads. The differ- 
ence in price was great and the 
salesman permitted the order to get 
away from him. Some time later he 
had occasion to call on this buyer, 
and picking up the letterhead he 
saw at once what had happened. The 
successful bidder had submitted a 
sample of 16-pound stock against 
his regular 20-pound. In 200,000 
letterheads it made a difference of 
400 pounds of stock at 23 cents a 
pound, or $92. The customer knew 
so little about paper that he could 
not distinguish between 16-pound 
and 20-pound bond. 

A salesman cannot get away en- 
tirely from underbidding, but he 
can avoid its consequences to some 
extent by establishing a reputation 
for fine work, good service, fair 
prices, and intelligent salesmanship. 


Standard Plate Graining Co., 
Cleveland, has moved to new quar- 
ters at 1482 East 49th Street. 
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Register on the Offset Press 
(from page 20) 


tor in maintaining uniform size of 
the design on the plate. As a matter 
of fact, some presses are equipped 
with special devices for distorting 
the plate to bring the design into 
register. Another reason in favor of 
equal thickness of printing plates 
is that some experts claim that with 
a rise or fall in temperature a metal 
printing plate will change its size 
to an appreciable extent. If this is 
true, any inequality of thickness 
gauge would cause a corresponding 
inequality of size in design. It is 
important that the pressman avoid 
all excessive tightening of the plate- 
adjusting screws in order to avoid 
the distortion of the plate. 

The plate-making department can 
help in this direction by making sure 
that each color is printed down on 
the plate absolutely square, and the 
same distance from the front edge 
of the plate on each color; also lay- 
ing down the design to a center 
marked on the plate which will cor- 
respond with a center mark which 
can be established by the pressman 
on the plate cylinder. This will 
save considerable time on the press, 
as the pressman will not have to 
make unnecessary adjustments on 
the automatic feeder and pile deliv- 
ery, which is always necessary when 
a plate is printed down off center. 
The plate-maker should also make 
sure that the plate is fully developed 
and all surplus dirt and scum is thor- 
oughly removed before the plate 
goes to press. If this is done a tre- 
mendous amount of lost time will 
be saved on the offset press. 

In order to enable the pressman 
to check accurate register without 
stopping the press when printing the 
first color, it is advisable to have a 
thin register line about 34” long 
printing along the extreme edge of 
the sheet at the point where the side 
guide contacts the paper. This will 
take care of the side line register. 
Now, we have two register lines 
about 144” long parallel with the 
gripper edge of the sheet, and about 
8”’ from the front edge of the sheet. 
These lines should be set on the 
plate to run off each edge of the 





sheet when printing, and, if the pile 
is jogged accurately the pressman 
can check both side guide and grip- 
per register at a glance while the 
press is in operation. If the plate- 
maker does not put these register 
marks on the plate, the pressman 
should be sure to do so for his own 
protection before starting to print 
the first color. As an extra precau- 
tion it is advisable on long runs to 
occasionally run one or two sheets 
through the press again when chang- 
ing the pile, thus making sure that 
no mechanical change, which might 
affect register, has taken place dur- 
ing the course of the run. 

The above precautions apply 
more particularly to the printing of 
the first color of a register job, be- 
cause any variation in register after 
the first color is printed will show up 
immediately when further colors are 
being printed. 


N conclusion, here are a few prac- 
tical suggestions for obtaining 
register: 

Do not start to print a register job 
unless you are sure that the side 
guide edge and the gripper edge of 
the sheet to be printed has been 
trimmed absolutely square; also, 
make sure that the front stop guides 
and the side guide are set absolutely 
square with guide edges of paper. 

If the paper to be printed on has 
wavy edges and does not lie reason- 
ably flat, it is not advisable to start 
printing a register job on it because 
it is a foregone conclusion that as the 
job progresses the paper will either 
become wavier at the edges, causing 
the first print to be shorter, or it 
will become flatter causing the print 
to become longer. 

If your pressroom has no method 
of controlling the relative humidity, 
it is a good plan to have substantial 
canvas covers made to cover each 
pile of paper as it leaves the press 
after each printing. This will help 
considerably to avoid changes in the 
size of the edges of the paper, should 
excessive changes in the relative 
humidity take place in the press- 
room during the course of running a 
register job. Next month’s article 
will be a discussion of the rubber 
blanket. 
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Wire Kodalith Film behind the lens, 


the cameraman makes his exposures with 
complete confidence in the excellence of his 
results. He relies on the unvarying uniformity 
built into each sheet in a plant renowned for 
high-quality photographic manufacture. 

As makeovers are negligible and dark- 
room time reduced to a minimum, the use of 
Kodalith Film is responsible for a sharp in- 


crease in production. Especially is this true if 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPAN 






the cameraman can select from a well-assorted 
stock the type of Kodalith best suited to the 


particular job. The various types follow: 


Kodalith Regular Film — for average black-and-white work. 


Kodalith Orthochromatic Film—for fine line work, col- 


ored copy, and for making contact screen positives. 


Kodalith Halftone Film—for maximum halftone quality. 
Especially adapted to dot etching. 


Kodalith Thin Base Film—Reversal of the image by print- 
ing through the back. 


Kodalith Stripping Film—used by many photolithogra- 
phers in making complicated combinations. 

All Kodalith Films are supplied in cut 

sheets and standard-size rolls. Order a well- 


balanced stock from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


Graphic Arts Dept. 


Rochester, N.Y. 














@ F. S. LINCOLN, advertising and docu- 
mentary photographer, whose work is 
shown on these pages, was given an 
award for distinctive merit in black and 
white photography by the Art Directors’ 
Club at the 18th Annual Art Directors’ Club 
Exhibition of Advertising Art, held at 
Rockefeller Center, New York, recently. 
The subject which won the award is shown 
on the opposite page. It is a shot of an 
amateur photographer and was taken at 
the New Trocadero, Paris. On the left is 
another shot of the New Trocadero, show- 
ing the steps. Below, one of the many 
pictures brought back by Mr. Lincoln 
from Cuba on his recent trip there. 
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WHAT YOU WEIGH IS AS 
IMPORTANT AS HOW MUCH! 





You carefully weigh the quantity of the chemicals you 


use but do you weigh the quality? 


Five years of research, exhaustive study and the manu- 
facturing of highly concentrated liquid solutions have 
been the proving ground for these F-R Photo Fine Chem- 
icals. In highly concentrated liquid solutions only chem- 
icals of the utmost purity and refinement can be used. 
To accomplish these super-saturated solutions it has 
been necessary to obtain chemicals especially re-refined 


or especially manufactured to meet F-R specifications. 


These same chemicals, contained in F-R Photo Fine chem- 
icals distinguished for their quality, uniformity and sta- 
bility are yours—at no additional cost. Lithography—a 
photographic process demands the finest in photo- 


graphic chemicals 


Send your name and firm name today to Dept. L and 
receive a free sample of F-R Hydroquinone. Prove to your 
own satisfaction its superiority. Specify F-R on your next 
chemical order. A money-back guarantee is your assur- 
ance that you must be satisfied. Write to your nearest F-R 


office today. 


F-R HYDROQUINONE - F-R MONOTOL* 

(IDENTICAL WITH METOL) ¢ F-R QUINO- 

TOL* (CHLOR-HYDROQUINONE) e¢ F-R 

‘ GLYCIN © F-R POTASSIUM ALUM « F-R 
ER POTASSIUM BROMIDE ¢« F-R SODIUM 
SULPHITE ¢ F-R SODIUM CARBONATE 

and a complete line of other chemicals. 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 
Made In America By 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK: 109 West 64th St CHICAGO: The Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON: 739 Boylston St. LOS ANGELES: 324 No. San Pedro St. 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE INK 


FOR COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


4 


deep-set BLACK 


Here is the BLACK that has definitely 
proven its adaptability for all types of 
lithographed jobs, from the simple dis- 
play to the large poster or counter dis- 
play ... every gradation cf tone, from 
the delicate grays to intense solids 
will be faithfully carried through 
with Eclipse BLACK ... made right 
for pressmen who insist on good 
inks as their working tools for 


producing work that satisfies. 





Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bidg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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Sales and Production to Share 
Program at N. A. P. L. Convention 


THREE-DAY symposium discus- 
A sion on selling, production and 
management will comprise the pro- 
gram at the annual meeting of the 
National Photo- 
Lithographers, to be held at the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, 
Sept. 28-30, according to a tenta- 
tive draft of the schedule released 
recently by Walter E. Soderstrom, 
executive secretary. A complete list 
of the speakers has not yet been re- 
leased, but Mr. Soderstrom told 
Mopern Litnocrapny that “they 
are top-notchers in every case.” 


Association of 


“This promises to be one of the 
most vital sessions we have ever 
held,” he said, “and they should 
provide an excellent opportunity for 
key men _ in_ photo-lithographic 
plants to get first-hand information 
from those who know. As in the 
past, the program has been sched- 
uled over a Saturday in order to al- 
low production men to attend the 
Production Clinic.” 

The first day’s program, follow- 
ing an address by the president, 
Paul A. Heideke, Washington Plano- 
graph Co., and reports by George E. 
Loder, National Process Co., treas- 
urer, L. B. Montfort, legal counsel, 
and Mr. Soderstrom, will be devoted 
to Selling. Such subjects as “ Litho- 
graphic Advertising Material from 
a Buyer's Viewpoint,” and “ Build- 


N. A. P. i 
OFFICERS AND 
BOARD 
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ing Sales at a Fair Price in the 
Lithographic Industry” will be 
discussed. The subjects will first be 
covered by authorities outside the 
industry and then given over to 
symposium discussion. 

Management will be the general 
subject for the second day’s sessions. 
Among the subjects which will be 
discussed are: “Color Reproduction 
by Photo-Lithography,” ““Humidifi- 
cation and Air Conditioning of the 
Lithographic Plant,” “Value of 
Comparative Ratios of Operating 
on Balance Sheet Statements,” 
“What is a Reasonable Mark-Up on 
Paper, Ink and Outside Work for 
Estimating Purposes?” “Ink Cover- 
age for Solid Areas,” and ‘Over- 
coming Everyday Problems in a 
Litho Plant.”” A symposium discus- 
sion on Management Problems will 
follow the talks. 

On Saturday, the third and final 
day, a production clinic on camera, 
plate and press problems will be 
held. This will last until about 2:00 
P.M., when the entire convention 


will adjourn for a trip to the New 
York World’s Fair and the Graphic 
Arts Exposition. The annual ban- 
quet will be held on Friday night. 
Members are urged to make their 
reservations with the Park Central 
as soon as possible since, in addition 
to visitors to the World's Fair, the 
latter part of September and early 
part of October are filled with con- 
ventions meeting in New York. 

Among the supply and = equip- 
ment manufacturers who will ex- 
hibit at the N. A. P. L. meeting are: 
Agfa Ansco Corp.; Russell Ernest 
Baum; Ralph C. Coxhead Corp.: 
Eastman Kodak Co.; The Fuchs & 
Lang Mfg. Co.; Joseph Gelb Co.; 
The Haloid Co.; Godfrey Roller Co. ; 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co.; Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works; Merck 
& Co. Inc.; Harold M. Pitman Co.; 
Rutherford Machinery Co.; and 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Walter E. Soderstrom, executive 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers, has 
been appointed to serve on the com- 
mittee in charge of the Advertising 
and Selling Course sponsored by the 
Advertising Club of New York this 
fall and winter. 


Seated: Walter E. Soderstrom, executive secretary; R. M. Collins, A. H. Mathias & 
Co., vice president; Paul Heideke, Washington Planograph Co., president; Louis 


B. Montfort, legal counsel; A. J]. Fay, National Process Co 


Standing: J. R. Zim 


merman, Foto-Lith, Inc.; John Rollman, Intelligencer Printing Co. S. M. Sears, 


A. T. Howard Co.; Merle Schaff 
A. G. McCormick, Ir., 
graphing Co.; L. B. Rosenstadt 


Dando-Schaff Printing & Publishing Co; 
McCormick-Armstrong Co.; E. G. Karge, Northern Litho- 
Ardlee Service, Inc; W. M. Krueger, Jr., 


W. A. Krueger Co; and W. W. Schaumann, Copifyer Lithograph Corp 




















One reason why we have 
grown to be the largest plate 
gtaining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 


UNGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 


Service plus Quality — You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 
37-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 















exactly right before it leaves 
our plant 


GRAINED REGRAINED 


for the Multilith. 


of Ameriea, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 
— 
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VULCAN 


OFFSET BLANKETS and 
LITHOLASTIC INKING ROLLERS 


Most lithographers and offset printers are using Vulcan Offset 





Blankets. Backed by long experience in offset blanket manu- 
facture, and by a reputation for fair dealing, these blankets offer 
you splendid presswork and economical, durable, trouble-free 
service. Vulcan Litholastic Rollers, too, promote good printing 
and economical press operation. Write for particulars and 


recommendations. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE AND 58TH STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Milwaukee Club Elects Cobb 

J. E. Cobb, Western Printing & 
Racine, Wis., 
was elected recording secretary of 
the Milwaukee-Racine Club of the 
International Associatien of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at the annual 


Lithographing Co., 


meeting last month in Milwaukee. 
Andrew B. 


Thygeson, both of the same firm, 


Fries and Harvey A. 


were elected treasurer and auditor, 
respectively. Speakers at the an- 
nual meeting, which was also the 
Milwaukee Club’s twentieth anni- 
versary, included John M. Callahan, 
U.S. Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Cincinnati, and International presi- 
dent, and Charles E. Sangwin, man- 
ager, Martin Driscoll & Co. 
” 

Lee R. Wiechers Weds 

Lee R. Wiechers, member of the 
sales staff of Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis., 
was married last month in that city 
to Miss Constance May Johnson. 





Caught by MODERN LITHOGRAPHY ’'s 


e Philadelphia Printing Ink 

Mak ° ig ik mont! George 

cieda 1gle Printing Ink Co and 
William Kane, F. G Okie, Inc 2 

Meeks, Typothetae of Philadelphia. 3. R. J 

Davenry president, Philadelphia lub 

Printing House Craftsmen 4. Frank 

W iruff, Sinclair & Valentine Co. 5. Jack 

King, Ray Trudgeon and Ed Perry, Inter 


nal Prin 3 Ink Co. 6. George Gerwitz 
loe Goldberg, Crowe Printing Ink Co 

1rd Wilson, Allen & Wilson; and Bob 
McCutcheon, McCutcheon Bros. & Quality 
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Mr. Wiechers represents the Racine 
firm in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
e 


Lester Miller Dies 


Lester W. Miller, 42, well known 
in lithographing and newspaper cir- 
cles, Cincinnati, died last month. 
His last business connection had 
been with the De Luxe Offset Co. 


te 
Hold Annual Picnic 


The annual picnic and outing for 
employees of Hennegan Co., lith- 
ographers, Cincinnati, was held last 
month at Schaeble’s Grove on the 
western outskirts of the city. Fes- 
tivities began with a police motor- 
cycle escort which conducted auto- 
mobiles loaded down with employ- 
ees from the plant near City Hall to 
the picnic grounds. Gay pennants 
and signs and the shrieking of sirens 


heralded the picnic caravan to its 
More than 500 at- 


In charge of arrangements 


destination. 
tended. 


were Cliff Hebbler, superintendent 
of the offset department; Al Geberts, 
superintendent of the letterpress 
department; Ben Beck, purchasing 
agent; Maurice Frey, accountant; 
Gordon Krieger, sales; and Jobn 
Conlon, 


bindery. 


superintendent of — the 


Plans Offset Department 
Installation of a complete offset 
department is planned by Capper 
Engraving Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
according to N. P. Dow, manager. 


School Paper Goes Offset 

A new addition to the growing list 
of school papers produced by lith- 
ography is the Careman Pow Wow, 
publication of the Carlsbad, N. M., 
High School. 
of that city, is the lithographer. 


Myers Printing Co., 


Heads Management Committee 

Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
American Type 
Elizabeth, N. 


chairman of the executive commit- 


Founders, Inc., 
J., has been named 


tee, American Management <Asso- 
ciation, New York. 
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INSURED! A Sign 
of High 
Quality 
» g Do we need a special or high 
etched plate for running your 
sensitive inks? 
A No. Use either albumen plate, 
ieep-etched or high etched plates oer. 
‘ 
’ 
i Qh ! 
a Yow cw Often you want the — 
7 Park Yuet 
gree” ANGE advantage of offset 
cons EM enors o* Save Money by 
nan 1" enamel and the advan- Shipping via 
power Miami Valley 
tage of regular offset. Shippers’ Assn. 
Heao® ge 80%” 
In CHILLICOTHE HALFTONE OFFSET you 
s enjoy both advantages. 
a So Are your inks sensitive to water? 
A N Acid only. That is the reason 
you can use any type lithograph- “Over half Yes sir, it’s an unusual stock and your cus- 
ic plates 
ae ee. era rae a Century tomer will enjoy unusual results: details 
3% C€ Is there any special way of han- of Service” 
jling these inks? 
es developed sharp and clear, absolutely free 
A No. If inks require reducing, etc., 
reduce with any lithographic var- from those cloudy, mottled effects which 
nish from No. 0 to No. §. Only 
bearing in mind, never to add consign the job to the “ordinary” class. 
dryers, nor boiled oil, as boiled 
oil is a drying oil Send for 
. & If color is too strong, how can Price List 
same be reduced? and S ti { , If 
A By using our sensitive white Sample —e ampies walting [for you, convince yourse 
§. ¢ What are the real benefits? that CHILLICOTHE HALFTONE OFFSET is 
A To enable you to manufacture ee a 
your own safety paper with what- all that Lithographers say it is! 
ever pantograph design or other- 
wise, giving your customer the 
protection against raising, altera- 
tions, or erasures 
Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 
J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. ILLICOTHE 
vaimg INKS tihoorant: 3” PAPER Company 
Printing Lithographing 
and Lithographic Supplies Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 
Offi Fact 
47 WATTS STREET 99-105 SIXTH AVENUE Eastern Office Pacific Coast Office 
NEW YORK NEW YORK 41 Park Row Sales Offices: 1003 N. Main Street 
WaAlker 5-SS65-6-7-8 WaAlker 5-5565-6-7-8 New York; N. Y Los Angeles, Calif 
OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS « SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS 








MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS RUBBER BLANKETS 
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Printers Discuss Offset 

Illinois letterpress printers, in 
convention at Springfield, in June, 
devoted an entire morning session 
of their two-day meeting to consider- 
ing the problem of competition from 
lithography. ““Why Worry About 
Offset Competition?” was the topic 
of the round table discussion. Dis- 
cussion leader was Olin E. Freed- 
man, president of Production Stand- 
ards Corp., formerly chief estimator 
for Regensteiner Corp., lithogra- 
phers, and later, manager of the off- 
set department for Manz Corp., 
both of Chicago. 

Numerous suggestions were offer- 
ed on how the letterpress men might 
offset the advantages of offset. A 
point specially stressed, was the 
need to adopt the alert, aggressive 
and progressive spirit shown by 
lithographers. One printer told how 
he had solved his competition by 
teaming up with his lithographic 
competitor. Jobs he received which 
could be done to advantage by 
lithography he sent out to the offset 
man and the latter reciprocated by 
sending letterpress jobs to him. This, 
he declared, has resulted in increas- 
ed volume and added profits for 
both. 


Announces Fall Classes 

Chicago School of Printing and 
Lithography has just issued a pro- 
spectus describing the courses in 
lithographic photography, — plate- 
making and press work which are to 
be renewed again with the fall en- 
rollment. Courses are offered to 
journeymen desiring a_ broader 
knowledge of their craft, to begin- 
ners in the printing art, to salesmen 
and to buyers of printing and adver- 
tising media. The lithographic pho- 
tography and plate-making class is 
under the direction of I. H. Sayre, a 
Columbia graduate with several 
vears’ lithographic experience in the 
east and in the west. The press- 
work classes are under the direction 
of William A. Stevens, a student of 
the St. Bride Technical School, Lon- 
don, England, and author of ** Basic 
Principles of Lithography.” Fur- 
ther information may be obtained 
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Press crew and guests at the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Manila 


Philippine Islands, following the 


r 
t 
recently. <A. B. Woodruff, assistant 


Potter, who supervised the installation, is at the extreme right 


by writing the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography, 610 South 
Federal St., Chicago. 
a 

Visits Philippines 

A. B. Woodruff, assistant chief 
engineer of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co., Cleveland, supervised the erec- 
tion of a single color 42” x 58” Har- 
ris offset press at the Department of 
the U.S. Coast & Geodetic Survey, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, recently. 
Mr. Woodruff had many interesting 
experiences and trials. Only one of 
the press crew could understand and 
speak English and most of the erec- 
tion was handled through the sign 
language. From Manila, Mr. Wood- 
ruff went to Australia where he 
made an extended trip throughout 


’ 
. 


the country, accompanied by A. E. 
W. Short, of the A. E. W. Short 
Proprietary Limited, agent for Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Co. 


Lithographs Brochure 


Sackett and Wilhelms — Litho- 
graphing Corp., New York, recently 
lithographed a handsome brochure, 
Keys to Everytown,” prepared by 
Robert S. Feeley and Associates, 
New York, as promotional material 
for the American Newspaper Pub- 


installation of a new Harris offset 


chief engineer, Harris-Seybold 


lishers Association. The book runs 
to 130 pages, and the format is 
15°x 20”. A thousand copies were 
printed. Since the pages average 
about 75 per cent half-tones, plate 
costs alone, the publishers state, 
would have made the costs prohibi 
tive for letterpress reproduction in 
the small quantity printed. With 
lithography, the cost was kept with 
in the limited budget and the stand 
ard of quality in no way compro 
mised. Robert S. Feeley and Asso 
ciliates, who are specialists in’ the 
creative planning and dramatization 
of sales presentations and manuals, 
report an ever-increasing demand 
for the visualization of sales ideas 
and aids. Quantities are usually 
very limited, giving lithography al 
most a clear field, they declare. 
e 

Moves Offset Plant 

Benart Mail Sales Service, Ine., 
with principal offices at 235 East 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, an 
nounces removal of its offset print- 
ing plant to larger quarters in the 
Print Arts Building, 228 East 
Forty-eighth Street. 

. 

California Ink Co., formerly at 
$17 East Pico St., Los Angeles, has 
moved to 1136 Maple St. 
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TESTING IS IMPORTANT... 
|B, oe. e's ©.S EOD, | 


OR 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Watch the ground men tune up an air-° HYDROQUINONE 
plane. Thoroughness marks every move. TESTED AND 
They never risk this valuable equipment by PHOTO-PURIFIED 


using any but known and tested gas or oil. White Gas end silty wn the asad 


eye, the magnified crystals appear 
; ‘ needle-like and wonderfully uni- 
and touching-up of negatives and plates. form and brilliant. Free-flowing 
Adopt reliable Mallinckrodt Photo-Purified and non-caking, Mallinckrodt 

Hydroquinone makes exception- 
ally long-lasting solutions. 


Reduce to the minimum the make-over 


(tested and re-tested) Chemicals. Always 
specify MALLINCKRODT when you order. 


Have you our catalog? If not drop us a card. 


YY) 


MMMM MOD 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


2nd & MALLINCKRODT STS., ST. LOUIS, MO 
70-74 GOLD. ST., NEW YORK, N. Y 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PORONTO MONTREAL 


BOOKS for Lith ogtapher4s— 


over 50 chapters pertaining to practical promotional litho- 
graphed ideas that have increased sales for national ad- 
vertisers. This volume also features 49 specimens of out- 


standing lithographed jobs $15.00 





THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
Compiled by Walter E. Soderstrom 
300 pages replete with first-hand information on 
ubjects that every person identified with lithog- 
hould be conversant with Covers thoroughly 
ind management problems of the OBVIOUSLY OFFSET 
$4.00 By A. E. Hurst 

THE KNACK OF SELLING YOURSELF 4 ntains 24 charters of pertinent tips for producing crea- 
By James T. Mangan tive lithographic printing with the aid of simple design 
»k will give the reader an entirely new perspective and | yout ideal for advertising men, artists, salesmen 
1ccess and personal ambition. Chock-fulJ es : $2.00 
ules to follow in meeting conditions as 
256 pages, size 5!/2 x 8'/, clot! 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION YEARBOOK 
By Colton Press, Inc. 
his tifth edition contains over 150 important treatises 
_ LITHO MEDIA -harts and specimen inserts covering practically all known 
1] 15 inin hic arts methods $5.00 


raphed edition 


Owing to the large numbers of books supplied it is impossible to 
open accounts cn individual book orders or to supply books on 
approval. Please send check with order. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Here. AT LAST, 1s the answer 
o the lithographer’s demand for gloss inks with ideal 


Dress pou counrrlac making its use practical and profitable. 


“oe veme FPLINT INK IS A GOOD INK ? @ 














iN ONE iMPRESSION 


FLINTGLO OFFSET GLOSS INKS are 
truly practical » + * There are no headaches, no 
slow-downs in production +++ This means new 
sales opportunities—and a new sheen and brill- 


lance to your lithography. 





Eas y to use 


This insert was lithographed 
on Varnish Proof paper in 
U. S. A. by Stubbs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, on a single color 
35x 45 press. Each color was 
sprayed with Flintspray. Aver- 
age production 2250 per hour. 
Inks used: 

Flintglo Offset Red... No.G1078 
Flintglo Offset Blue .. No.G1079 
Flintglo Offset Yellow No. G1080 
Flintglo Offset Black.. No.G1081 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Howard Flint Ink Company 


Detroit -Chicago Indianapolis -Denver-New Orleans - Houston 
































Rapp Bill Effective Sept. 1 
The final version of the Rapp Bill, 
New York State 


Law, which becomes effective Sep- 


Food and 


tember Ist, save for its labeling pro- 
visions, contains a clause exempting 
agencies and media from penalties 
for dissemination of false advertise- 
ments provided they furnish the 
secretary of the New York State 
Board of Pharmacy with the name 
and address of the manufacturer, 
packer, distributor, seller or agency 
who caused them to disseminate the 
offending copy. In other respects, 
the bill gives the New York State 
Board of Pharmacy and its secretary 
greater power to regulate the sale 
and advertising of drugs and cos- 
metics than the Federal act gives the 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

A similar clause is contained in 
the new Bewley law, relating to 
adulteration, packing and branding 
of food products. Enforcement of 
the Bewley law, which has the same 
effective dates on labeling and other 
provisions as the Rapp law, is vested 
in the N. Y. commissioner of agricul- 


ture and markets. 


‘*Kodachrome Reproductions” 


Western Printing & Lithograph- 
Wis., 


**Kodachrome 


ing Co., Racine, has just 


issued Reproduc- 
tions,” a very handsome promotion 
piece showing a number of colored 
blow-ups from 35 mm. Kodachrome, 
and a few from 4 x 5 Kodachrome. 
Western Litho has 


been a pioneer in this work, and is 


Printing and 


the important production 


country for Koda- 


one of 
sources in the 
chrome reproduction. In the book 
just issued, the color reproductions 
are faithful to the original photo- 
graphs to a remarkable degree. The 
company has spent many months 
of investigation and laboratory re- 
search in developing its platemaking 
and printing processes in a practical 
way, and this hook is evidence of 
the success of its investigations. 


Callahan Presides at Dinner 
John M. Callahan, U 


& Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, and 
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_S. Printing 


Drug 


president of the International Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, served 
as toastmaster at the annual Irish 
Day Dinner at Coney Island, in 


Cincinnati, last month. 





MATTHEW S. MALKIN, former manager 
of the lithographing department of 


Phoenix Metal Cap Co died 
last month. He was 8] 

Mr. Malkin began his career as a 
lithographic craftsman at the age of 18 
In 1887 he came to America from Eng- 
land, and in 1914 became associated 
with Phoenix Metal Cap Co. Although 
his experience up to that time had been 
gained in lithographing on paper, he 
had made an intensive three year study 
of zinc transfer plates for tin lithogra- 
phy. During his 25 years of service 
with the Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Mr 
Malkin was directly responsible for 
many of the improvements made in 
the firm's lithographing methods 


Chicago 


Swift Game Ends 43 to 0 


All records for lop-sided scores 
were broken by two baseball teams 
from the Cincinnati branch of John 
S. Swift & Co. at the firm’s annual 
outing at Coney Island last month, 
when a contingent, headed by office 
manager John Boland, ran up a tally 
of 43 runs against zero runs for a 
headed by T. H. Eilerson. 
The score was registered by the end 
of the third inning. William A. 
Johnson, manager of John S. Swift, 


team 


took pity on the underdogs and 
called the game. In addition to the 
ball game, a feature of the outing 
was a series of sleight-of-hand feats 
performed by George Hall, who com- 
pletely baffled his fellow employees 
with stunts which, he declared, he 
had learned from the late Houdini. 





Celebrate 75 Years 


Marshall & Bruce Co., printers 
and lithographers, Nashville, Tenn., 
celebrated their 75th anniversary 
last month by moving from Tenth 
Ave. and Commerce St. to a new 
location at 401-407 Twelfth Avc., 
South. The firm has specialized in 
the production of offset lithography 
since the process was introduced in 
the South. A large part of its facili- 
ties has been devoted to publication 
work for the past 20 years. Now, 
however, it announced — last 
month, Marshall & Bruce will en- 


was 


gage in only commercial and ad- 


vertising printing by offset and 
letterpress. 

The firm enjoys a large share of 
the $2,500,000 worth of printing 


that has been done annually in 


Nashville since 19380. About 
$1,400,000, according to officials, 


has been paid out in wages during 
the past five years and more than 
$1,000,000 in materials used. Pres- 
ent officials, Bruce P. Shepherd, 
president, and Marshall Hatchkiss, 
secretary and treasurer, are nephews 
of the founders, Andrew Marshall 
Ernest M. 
Allen is sales manager. The firm, at 


and James H. Bruce. 
its new location, held open house 
for its friends during the week of 
July 10 to 15. 


Lithos Tobacco Booklet 


Fetter Printing Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has just lithographed an ac- 
count in booklet form of the history 
of Kentucky Burley and the story 
of its raising and curing, for Brown 
& Williamson, tobacco growers. The 
promotion is in behalf of Sir Walter 
Raleigh smoking tobacco. 


Admiracion Car Card 


Admiracion Laboratories, Harri- 
son, N. J., are using a new “three 
dimensional” car card to promote 
“*Admiracion”’ shampoos. The ad- 
vertisement contains a portrait of a 
young lady whose hair is chemically 
treated hemp. The hemp conveys 
the idea of abused hair. It is said to 
be the world’s first “‘three dimen- 


sional”’ car card. 
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Keeping in Touch 


WINNER— We have found a new answer to how to win 
friends and influence lithographers. The answer ts the recently 
introduced IPI Offset Lemon Yellow. At one large litho plant 
in Chicago where IPI inks were not 
being used, this ink was introduced 
on a trial basis. After several runs, the 
plant superintendent told us: This ts 
the finest lithographic ink that I have 
ever used.”’ Strong words, we admit, 
but this new yellow calls for strong 
words. Since its introduction, it has 





been used with remarkable success in 
many large plants, and users are unt- 
versally enthusiastic. They say that its lithographic qualities 
are exceptionally good; the color is strong and brilliant, it 
reproduces sharper and cleaner than ordinary yellows. In short, 
they tell us ‘It’s got everything.”’ Try this new Lemon Yellow 
yourself, and see if you don't agree! 


PEA GREENS —''As like as two peas in a pod” is a proverb 
which doesn’t mean a thing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. There are peas and peas and more peas, says their 
Bureau of Standards, and they classify 
the varieties according to size and 
color. Distinguishing peas by size 
isn’t very difficult, but sorting out 
these roly-poly little vegetables ac- 
cording to color is quite a job. When 
a magazine decided recently to pro- 
duce an insert describing these classi- 
fications, it discovered that matching 
the various “pea greens’ was rather 
tricky. They turned the job over to Arthur Allen, the noted 
color consultant. Slight variations in the “pea color guide” 
would be disastrous, but Mr. Allen's accurate matches in 
printing ink satished everyone concerned. Oh yes, one more 
thing—the job was produced in IPI pea green inks. 





TIN PRINTING NEWS— Abou: a year ago, IPI published 
a color guide for metal decorating inks. It contained informa- 
tion about the latest type of tin lithographing inks plus a good 
many samples of tin decorated with various ink colors. This 
book proved so popular that another 
edition is being prepared. The nature 
of these volumes makes it impossible 
to produce them tn quantity for general 
distribution, but every IPI branch will 
have several copies. Ask the IPI sales 
man who visits you to show you this 
metal decorating color guide. It shows 


the results of lithographing with all the 





ordinary lithographic colors on plain 
metal, on white-coated metal, and on 
white-lithographed metal. It describes and illustrates the new- 
est types of metal decorating inks—inks that make it easier to 


achieve the finest results in an lithographing work. 


“It pays to keep in touch with IPI.” 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DIV. M. L. G., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





















IN SIX SHORT MONTHS 
LITH-KEM-KO 
GUM SOLUTION 


Has Leaped Into 
Preferred Position 


WITH PHOTO-OFFSET PLATE MAKERS 
AND PRESSMEN ! 


T has been acclaimed by users everywhere as superior 
in every respect to products heretofore used for the 
purpose. 


Where this processed gum solution has been used for 
preparation of etches and as a plate gum in place of the 
“home-made” gum solution, there has been a decidedly 
noticeable improvement in plates. There is no dirt and 
no carbolic preservative used in Lith-Kem-Ko Gum Solu- 
tion. Preserving gum solution with carbolic derivatives 
causes softening of the image. 


Lith-Kem-Ko Gum Solution being non-souring, it elimin- 
ates many of the ills caused by sour gum solutions. 


Processed by our own sterilizing process and mechanically 
filtered, this gum solution is as clear and clean as dis- 
tilled water. Specific gravity, Actimometer test 50°, 
Baume 12°. A generous trial sample will be sent you 
on receipt of 25c in coin to defray postage. 

The following prices are F.O.B. New York, though orders 
may be placed with your local dealer. 


Per quart bottle, each $1.00 
Per gallon jug, each -cis oe 
Per 5 gal. wood keg, per gal. 2.25 
Per 10 gal. wood keg, per gal. .. 2.10 
Per 25 gai. wood barrel, per gal. 2.00 


pH, value stamped on label of all products 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DEALERS 
Pacific Coast: Canada: 
California Ink Co., Inc. Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 


Fuchs G Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago New York 


Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis Fort Worth 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The De Luxe Brochure 
(from page 29) 


(Page Eight) 
At3 A. M. 

Modestly, we have records of hun- 
dreds of sales ideas in our files that have 
resulted in little gold mines for their 
*“‘sponsors.”” But these ideas weren't 
given a shove and allowed to coast. 
They were fed, nourished, treated, 
coaxed and cultivated until they broke 
down sales resistance and paved the 
way for sales, if not actually creating 
them. 

The best sales ideas have come to 
some of our men in the middle of the 
night around three in the 
morning. Some of these ideas have shift- 
ed the sales curve from the bottom to 
the top in an incredibly short space of 
time. 

‘Ah, profits” is no idle dream if your 
sales curve is up. And a “up” curve al- 
ways follows good lithographed ideas 
either by direct mail or at point-of-sale. 

Let’s exchange ideas. We may be able 
to boost your sales curve to the tune of 
more profits. 

Anyway there’s no obligation in talk- 
ing it over. 


(Inside Back Cover) 


Name, Address, Phone No.., 


Company. 


etc., of 


Now on Summer Schedule 

Twelve concerns comprising the 
ink and roller group of the St. Louis 
Graphic Arts Council, St. Louis, 
have put into effect a five-day week 
during June, July and August. 
Those affected are Sam’] Bingham 
Son Mfg. Co.; Braznell Co.; Fuchs 
& Lang Mfg. Co.; Hill-Hentschel 
Co.; J. M. Huber, Inc.; Internation- 
al Printing Ink Corp.; Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Co.; Joseph F. Kelly, 
Inc.; George H. Morrill Co.; Carl E. 
Roth & Co.; Schwarm & Jacobus 
Co.; and Triangle Ink and Color 
Co., Inc. 


St. Louis Group Holds Tourney 


St. Louis lithographers, printers 
and supply men displayed all sorts 
of golf in the annual Graphic Arts 
tournament, at Sunset Hill Country 
Club, last month. Fifty-three par- 
ticipated in the play and 75 were on 
hand for dinner and what usually 


follows. 
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Gene Hammes, Mississippi Valley 
Paper Co., won the Associated 
Printers & Lithographers’ plaque 
for low gross, with a 77 for the 18 
and a sub-par first nine. He also 
received a _ coffee service. Jack 
Wolff, president of Wolff Printing 
Co., and one of the lithographers’ 
outstanding golf stars, turned in a 
37 for nine holes and received a 
leather suit case. 

The supply groups contributing 
prizes included the Paper Mer- 
chants of St. Louis, Ink and Roller 
Manufacturers, Gane Bros. & Lane, 
Bechtold Co., American Type 
Founders Sales Co., Federal Paper 
Stock Co., and St. Louis Institute 
of Photo Engravers. 


Lithos Oppose Licensing Tax 

Casting about for new sources of 
tax revenue with which to help meet 
the municipal deficit, a member of 
the St. Louis Board of Aldermen re- 
cently introduced a bill providing « 
license tax for 10 certain types of 
businesses, including lithographers 
and photoengravers. 

A $10.00 license fee is called for in 
the bill, which ignores the fact that 
the lithographers and engravers are 
already licensed and taxed along 
with all other businesses under the 
merchants and manufacturers tax. 
The Associated Printers & Lithog- 
raphers have opposed the measure, 
which has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, and members 
of the industry are sending their 
protests to the members of this com- 
mittee. 

2 
New Point-of-Sale Firm 

John T. Putnam and J. Howard 
Seymour have formed Seymour & 
Putnam, Inc., with offices at 612 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to spe- 
cialize in point-of-sale advertising. 

The new company is now making 
test installations of eight-foot cigar 
cases in independent drug stores of 
Chicago. Reminder advertising 
printed on transparent paper and 
placed at the top of the case is 
given additional illumination by a 
daylight ray which is heatless and 
will not, it is claimed, affect the 


tobacco in the case. 


Named Treasurer 


O. E. Burns was elected treasurer 
of American Offset Corp., Chicago, 
at a meeting of the corporation’s 
board of directors recently. Mr. 
Burns, who was formerly with Chi- 
cago Offset Printing Co. and various 
supply houses, has been placed in 
charge of production of Chicago's 
newest lithographing plant. Facili- 
ties of the concern, which started 
business in 1936, were expanded re- 
cently by installation of a 44 x 60 
Miehle offset press, and Lanston 
Monotype equipment for use with 
the photocomposing machine, ac- 
cording to announcement by F. B. 
Metzendorf, president. 


* 

Lithographs Graybar Booklet 

Graybar Electric Co. has just is- 
sued a lithographed booklet “Story 
of Three Eras—1869—1939” to com- 
memorate its seventieth anniver- 
sary. The book was produced by 
National Process Co., New York. 
Illustrated with appropriate wash 
drawings and half-tones, the booklet 
has been lauded as an excellent ex- 
ample of the newer things that are 
being accomplished in public rela- 
tions work by large advertisers. 
National Process Co. has also just 
lithographed a promotion piece for 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New 
York, entitled ‘‘America’s Show 


Place of Sport.”” The promotion 
piece was reproduced in four colors 
by National Process’ new improved 
conversion method. 


Opens Southern Office 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleve- 
land, announces the opening of a 
sales and service headquarters for 
southern states at 120 Spring Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
is known as Harris-Seybold-Potter 
The products of the 


The new service unit 


Service Corp. 
Seybold division, formerly distrib- 
uted by Harold Schroeter, will be 
combined with the Harris line of 
presses under the new arrangement. 


The St. Louis branch of Triangle 
Ink and Color Co., formerly located 
at 13 South ‘Third St., has been 
moved to 105 South Ninth St. 
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Responsible leadership 
makes for good inks 


Under responsible leadership and management Sinclair & Carroll inks are maintaining 
their front rank position and winning new friends among lithographers throughout the 
country. These inks are in step with the progress being made in the Lithographic Industry. 
Incorporated into Sinclair & Carroll inks are the up-to-date developments and improve- 
ments in pigments and varnishes. Careful personal supervision in the manufacture 
of these inks insures good results in the pressroom. Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your 
next job going to press. You will find value over and above the price per pound. An 
opportunity to supply your ink requirements will be welcomed. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 518 Natchez 
Sup. 3481 Prospect 7296 Gartield 5834 Main 4421 




















RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 ELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 

to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 


etiineneteias ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 


We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliabili ty Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 


The Pioneer 


of America 


Plus Service! 
A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 





RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3-4531 
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ALBERT E. GERMER, JR. 


for over 50 years. 





A Case of Mistaken Identity 








ST. ELMO NEWTON 


To err is human, but it is sometimes very embarrassing. We were embarrassed 
last month when we opened the July issue of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY and 
found that the printer had mistakenly labelled Mr. Germer's picture as St. Elmo 
Newton, and Mr. Newton's picture Albert E. Germer, Jr. 
ever, were very gracious in overlooking the mistake. 
filled him with confidence and a great sense of accomplishment to learn that 
he had been president of one of the oldest lithographing firms in the South 
Mr. Newton said that it was indeed flattering to have been 
mistaken for such a young man as Mr. Germer, and that he felt quite set up. 
S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, of which Mr. Newton is head, are celebrating their 75th 
anniversary this year. Mr. Germer was recently made head of the newly formed 
Public Relations department of the Outdoor Advertising Association of America. 


Both gentlemen, how- 
Mr. Germer said it 








New Postal Rates on Catalogs 

Up to July Ist, this year, it cost 
an advertiser in New York 9c to 
distribute a four-pound catalog 
locally. Now it can be done for 51e, 
a difference of 3'4c. That is the 
difference for local mailings only. In 
the first and second zones, the differ- 
ence between the catalog postal 
rates now and before July Ist for a 
four-pound catalog is 5c. In the 8th 
zone the difference is 17c. 

Thus, the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment, feeling that millions of cata- 
logs have been withdrawn from the 
mails and distributed by other 
means due to excessive postal rates, 
tave reduced the rates in order to 
attract more business. The new re- 
duced rates, which became effective 


Local 1 

NEW First Pound 4c 4c 
Each Additional loc Ie 

OLD _ First Pound 7c 8c 
Each Additional Ic 2c 
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le 


2c 


July Ist, will permit sales and ad- 
vertising departments to use larger 
and heavier catalogs, with better 
paper, cover, etc., and also to in- 
crease the weight of catalogs from 8 
ounces or less to more than 8 
ounces. This should mean new and 
increased business for lithographers 
who are able to convince customers 
of the greater economy and eff- 
ciency of direct mail and mail order 
advertising as a result of the lower 
rates. 

The reduced rates apply to indi- 
vidually addressed catalogs and 
similar printed advertising matter 
in bound form, consisting of 24 or 
more pages and not exceeding 10 
pounds in weight. A comparison of 
the old and new rates is shown: 


Zones 
3 4 5 6 7 & 
5c 6« 7 8c % 10c¢ 
2X 3« 4c 5e 6 7¢ 
% 10« Ile 1X l4c lic 
2 4c 6« 7c 9c lle 


Exhibit on Coast 


Printers and lithographers from 
the Pacific Coast and other sections 
of the country participated in the 
celebration of Advertising Week, at 
the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, San Francisco, last month. 
Those connected with the graphic 
arts were honored at the Fair by 
luncheons, ceremonies and _ special 
events. 

Various displays of printed and 
outdoor advertising were shown. 
Several of the largest advertising 
‘ampaigns on the Pacific Coast were 
displayed in toto, including periodi- 
cal and outdoor advertising, radio 
tie-ins, packaging and premiums. 
Other displays featured catalogs and 
booklets, printed 
standard and special designs for 


novelties, and 
outdoor boards. 

The graphic arts exhibit in the 
Mines 
sponscred by Printing Industries of 


and Machinery Building 
San Francisco, with the cooperation 
of various printing, engraving, ad- 
vertising and lithographing firms, 
drew crowds of interested spectators. 
Of especial interest was a lithogra- 
vure display by Crocker Union, 
showing the reproduction of a paint- 
ing by Diego Rivera in eight colors. 
Another display of unusual interest 
to Fair visitors was the display of 
exhibited by 


lithographed _ labels 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Export Advertising Exhibit 


Export Advertising Association, 
New York, announces an important 
showing of promotion and advertis- 
ing material that has proved effec- 
tive in selling American products 
abroad, at the World Trade Center, 
Court of Peace, New York World’s 
Fair. The material includes direct 
mail, posters and displays. 


Transportation Advertising 


Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York, 
has just issued a lithographed pro- 
motional booklet entitled ‘‘Trans- 
portation Advertising,” in which 
agency executives express their ex- 
periences with the medium. 
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OFFSET 
RUBBER 

| GRAINING 
COMPOSITION 
ROTOGRAVURE 
NON-MELTABLE 

| FABRIC-COVERED 
VARNISH & LACQUER 


ROLLERS 
SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 













































i CHICAGO 
| ATLANTA CLEVELAND NASHVILLE DES MOINES DETROIT 
DALLAS HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY 

ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SPRINGFIELD, 0. OKLAHOMA CITY 











Classified 
Advertising 


Brings excellent results at a minimum cost. Rates are only 10c per 
word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Whether you have some surplus equipment or 
material for sale, have a position open or are looking for a new 
connection, etc., use space in the Classified Section of Modern 
Lithography. It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 


x* * industry. 











The Mark of Suality 

















LITHOGRAPHIC ABRASIVE GRAINING MATERIALS 
& 
AMERICAN GRADED SAND CO. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Movern LITHOGRAPHY 
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New Equipment 





New Book on Displays 


Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 
has just published “Displaying 
Merchandise for Profit,” by A. E. 
Hurst. The book traces through 
charts, text, and illustrations the 
fundamental principles of display, 
as it pertains to both interior retail 
store and show window promotion 
of merchandise. It presents, in a 
form that is simple and in language 
that is clear, both the retailer's and 
the manufacturer’s or advertiser's 
sides of the display problem so that 
both may profit through a better 
understanding of the interlocking 
difficulties. 

Such subjects as Evaluating Dis- 
play Circulation, The Seven Divi- 
sions of Display—(1) Institution; 
(2) Location; (3) Service; (4) Mer- 
chandise; (5) Quality; (6) Style; (7) 


Price—Physical Make-Up of Dis- 
plays, The Display Budget, The 
Modern Trend in Display, and 


others are discussed in a thoroughly 
informative and _— straightforward 
manner. There is a chapter devoted 
to lithography and other forms of 
reproduction, with illustrations of 
several outstanding lithographic dis- 
plays. 

Of interest is the 
Dealer Influence and the Adver- 
tiser, in which the importance of 
retail displays to the manufacturer 


chapter on 


is discussed. A survey, reports the 


author, was made covering 285 
national advertising budgets cov- 
ering 26 major industries, which dis- 
closed that Dealer Helps and Dis- 
plays ranks third in the order of im- 
portance of media, based on the per- 
centage of the total expenditure de- 
voted to each. Only magazines and 
newspapers ranked This, 
naturally, makes the Display appro- 
priation an item of major impor- 
tance, as well it might be, since there 
are 175,000 manufacturers, 1,525,- 
000 retailers, 30,000,000 families 
and 122,000,000 people in the 
United States, and the 30,000,000 
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ahead. 


and Bulletins 


families buy merchandise nearly 
every day at the scene of the sale. 

Likewise of interest is a chapter 
on Itinerant Displays. According 
to a survey by United States Print- 
ing and Lithograph Company 
among 50 outstanding users of 
point-of-sale advertising, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent reported favoring 
the oscillating type; that 88 per 
cent of the dealers also favored 
motion displays; that 90 per cent of 
advertisers reported increased ef- 
fectiveness through use of motion 
displays, claiming an increase in 
sales of from 5 per cent to 500 per 
cent. 

* Displaying 
Profit’’ is priced at $5. 


Merchandise for 


Miehle Supplies Action 


There has been much talk in the 
industry about helping the printer 
to help himself, but very little action 
in that direction, according to Gor- 
don P. Kelly, advertising manager, 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. To supply more action, 
Miehle has (1) embarked on a na- 


tional advertising campaign to tell 
buyers of printing that it is in their 
interests that their printer make a 
profit, (2) made an offer to printers 
of prepared advertising copy for 
broadsides which they can send to 
their customers and prospects in 
order to tie in with the Miehle na- 
tional advertising. The company is 
supplying the material to printers 
in the order in which requests are 
received. 


Installs New Webendorfer 

Printing Trades High School, Cin- 
cinnati, has installed a new 17 x 22 
Webendorfer offset press in its litho- 
graphing department. The school 
recently graduated 103 students, 58 
of which completed the required 
work in the lithographic depart- 
ment. B. Henry Himmelmann is 
principal of the school. 


Issue Type Face Catalog 
Philmac, New 
York, has just published a catalog 
of type faces. More than 275 faces, 
old style and latest modern design, 
Added features are the 


typographers, 


are shown. 
grouping together of script, display 
and decorative faces for compara- 
tive purposes. Copies available on 


request. 


Automobiles, apparently, are not the only manufactured products that 


create assembly lines 


In the Harris-Seybold-Potter plant in Cleveland 


increasing need for a medium sized offset press has stepped up produc- 


tion on the Harris LSB 17x22 Offset Press 


A recent picture on the 


erecting floor shows how the plant lines them up for shipment 
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Oye itael 
Equipment for 
Process Work 


Lenses 
Prisms 
waliagelas 


etc. 


92 years devoted to the design, development 
and manufacture of fine optical instruments has 
given to ZEISS Process Equipment a quality 
that is unsurpassed. Catalog pHoto 293-A215 


on request. 


(CARL ZEISS CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NA 
JENA} , " keene 











A trial will sell when the product is 


OK AY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY Opaque 


For better finished negatives — smooth-flowing, dense opacity, 
quick-drying, non-cracking 


OKAY Developing Ink 
For dependable press plates - easily applied, clear, sharp, 
acid-resistant image, long press life, releases easily from bare 
grain under high humidity 


OKAY Cellulose Opaque 
For masking — no sheet preparation to get a “‘bite,” lays 
smooth without creeping or running, dense opacity, quick- 
drying, non-cracking, film easily removed with water. 


OKAY Rex Opaque (Red) 
The perfect blocking-out medium for lithographers, photog- 
raphers, engravers and artists — suitable for paper films 
and glass has good opacity and flows freely 





All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 
distributed only by 


F. G. OKIE, Inc. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also manufacturers of high-grade 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 











Cool 


Your Photo Solutions 





Automatically! 


The Kellogg Automatic Tray Cooler operates electrically 
at a cost less than ice. Keeps all solutions at a 
CONSTANT pre-set temperature regardless of room tem- 
perature or humidity. Saves time. No mess or bother. 
Prevents spoilage. Speeds up production. Models to 
suit your needs, ready to operate when they arrive. 
Write for details! 


RLLOGE@E 


AUTOMATIC 
TRAY COOLERS 


KELLOGG DIVISION of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co 
Rochester, N. Y 








BAUM 


THE FASTEST SELLING FOLDERS 
in AMERICA 





Shown above — the world’s greatest folding machine 
value. Accurate to a hair. Thinnest Bible stock to heavi- 
est paper. 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 folds in one operation. 15,000 
to 50,000 folded signatures an hour. Also die-cuts, 
perforates and cuts. Only $95 initial — $30 a month. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Announces New Offset Table 
Craftsman Line-up Table Corp., 

Waltham, Mass., 

Craftsman Precision Offset Table, a 


announces the 


new and improved addition to its 
line of equipment fer the lithogra- 
pher. It is designed to aid in regis- 
tering, ruling, masking, stripping, 
opaquing and retouching prepara- 
tory to plate making. The frame- 
work of the table is made of sheet 
steel, reinforced and welded for 
rigidity. An improved feature, in 
addition to vertical and horizontal 
straight edges for precision spacing, 
is the fact that the ruling mecha- 
nism, which is designed for pen and 
ink, negative and direct plate ruling, 
etc., is interchangeable on each 
straight edge. Two carboloy-tipped 
steel points and one ruling fountain 
pen are furnished. The table is also 
equipped with a complete illumina- 
tion compartment providing strong 
indirect light. 
* 

D. M. Bare Samples 

D. M. Bare, paper manufacturers, 
New York, has just issued “The 
Book of Progress—1939,” contain- 
ing samples of the firm’s book papers 
for printers and lithographers. Sam- 
ples of ““Century,”’ made especially 
for offset work, ** Bulkylith,” created 
for the lithographer requiring high 
bulk and a good lithographing sur- 
face, and “‘Multilith,” a paper de- 
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signed for high-speed multilith pur- 
poses, are included. 


* 
Announces New Chemical 


Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, 
N. Y., announces as an addition to 
its line of photographic chemicals a 
new alkali, sodium metaborate. The 
new compound is a developer accel- 
erator, its chief advantage being its 
ability to reduce blister formation 
where it is difficult to control the 
temperature of processing solutions 
during hot weather. The gas re- 
leased in acid-stop or acid-hypo fix- 
ing baths, under some conditions 
when carbonate containing develop- 
ers are used, may cause small bub- 
bles in the emulsion gelatin. These 
conditions may be minimized by the 
use of sodium metaborate. The alka- 
li is intermediate in strength between 
borax and sodium carbonate, but 
indiscriminate substitution for other 
alkalis and already balanced devel- 
opers is not For this 
reason special metaborate develop- 
ers for Agfa films have been pre- 
Formulas available on re- 


possible. 


pared. 
quest. 
° 


Revised Monotype Booklet 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, has just issued a new 
revised booklet in which Monotype 
Automatic Quadding and Centering 


is explained and described with ex- 
amples shown. The new booklet 
contains — considerable material 
which was not included in the for- 
mer booklet and for this reason it is 
suggested that the new copy be sub- 
stituted for the old one now on file. 
Copies available on request. 


Shows Label Designs 


Arthur S. AllenStudio, New York, 
has issued a display of labels which 
it has recently designed. — La- 
bels printed by Forbes Lithograph 
Manufacturing Co., Boston; Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; and Mossberg-Bodell 
Co., South Bend, Ind., are included 
in the display. The labels have been 
mounted on forty-pound silver Uni 
foil manufactured by Reynolds 


Metal Co., Richmond, Va. 


Announces New Display Ink 
type of 
litho- 


A revolutionary new 


point-of-sale display using 
graphic inks, impregnated — with 


fluorescent salts and illuminated by 
ultraviolet light, has been announc- 
ed for coast-to-coast distribution by 
General Indoor Advertising, Inc., 
Chicago. Continental Lithographing 
Co., Cleveland, developed the litho- 
fluorescent ink and the process for 
its application, and will produce all 
of the advertising material using it, 
according to W. Bigelow 
head of General Indoor. 
Prolonged research in Continen- 
tal Litho’s 
perfection of the ink, whose formula 
is a closely guarded secret. Action of 


Ferris, 


laboratories preceded 


ultraviolet rays on the fluorescent 
elements in the ink, it is explained, 
produces spectacular illumination 
effects and adds vivid, living lustre 
to pictures and print, not possible 
under ordinary light. Specially de- 
signed presses have been installed in 
Continental Litho’s plant for pro- 
duction of the copy, each piece of 
which must pass through the presses 
fourteen times. 
e 


Westerman Print Co., Cincinnati, 
has just installed a new 22x34” Har- 
ris Offset Press. 
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PRESS CLEANERS 
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Superior products designed 
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field. 
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American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools" 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches 
New sizes 4” and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
#:6.8, €:8, €:10 


Assuring freedom from dis 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir 
ing an intense clarity of def 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 
to 24 inches 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P L 8 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST NEW: YORK CITY 








American Lens Makers since 1899 
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letters to 


Lamps Again 
Sir: 

We notice on page 61 of the June issue of 
Mopern LitnocrapHy that one of your 
readers is interested in a lamp incorporating 
a timing device. (See E. J. Suggles’ letter.) 

We can provide a very neat self-winding 
timing device which is placed on the frame 
itself, definitely apart from the lamp and 
this, when depressed, sets the lamp going 
through a relay, and cuts off after the elapse 
of a certain time. 

We have two types of mechanism to do 
this and both have always been found en- 
tirely satisfactory. The first apparatus is 
very strongly made and is purely a manual 
operated clock. The second one is very much 
more elaborate, about twice the size, and is 
so constructed that it records the number of 
exposures given and at the same time if 
there is any fluctuation on the mains this is 
compensated for. It is this latter type which 
is used on our “Printex’’ machines where 
shorter and consecutive exposures are called 
for. 

Yours faithfully, 


Pictor1aAL MAcHINERY LIMITED 


London, England 


Sir: 

The letter having to do with “Lamps” by 
E. J. Suggles, on page 61 of the June issue of 
Mopern LitHoGrapHy interests me. 

The inclusion of a timing device in the 
lamp itself is no problem. For instance, any 
lamp manufacturer can insert a bi-metal 
strip, and when a given temperature is at- 
tained, the circuit will be “ou’’ or “off” to 
suit the individual requirements. 

The reason that these are not made is 
simply because the requirements of time 
varies with the individual, and from job to 
job. If a specific time period can be stand- 
ardized, bi-metal strips that will function 
with a given temperature are easily inserted 
in the base of the lamp or the lamp itself. 

I have seen electronic types of timers, 
which put on or off a light source in split 
(micro) seconds, in which the decay of il- 
lumination can be increased or decreased to 
suit the individual requirements. 

There are timers also available in which 
the period is controlled electrically (motor) 
and mechanically (springs). 

Respectfully, 
Samuel Wein 


New York, N. Y. 


That Nude 


Sir: 
The question, “To use, or not to use a 


nude figure in advertising’’ (see O. A. 
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the Editor 





Reiter’s letter, June issue, p. 59), may be 
considered under two headings: “‘ Will it be 
good for business?” and “‘Will it be good for 
public morality?” 

Let us consider it from a purely business 
standpoint. The use of an illustration in an 
advertisement is for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: To attract attention; To 
picture the product to be sold; or To show 
the result of using (or not using) the product. 

If a picture other than one of the product 
itself is to be used, an outstanding photo- 
graph that will catch the eye and keep it can 
be easily obtained. A nude picture will do it 
possibly more quickly than any other type 
of picture, with the single exception of the 
picture of a baby. But using a picture unre- 
lated to the product, creates the problem of 
tying it in with the copy so that the entire 
ad will be effective, not just a picture. 

Aside from the fact that most people are 
nude while bathing, how can this be tied in 
with copy? It can be done but with far more 
difficulty and with far less effectiveness than 
if the picture were to have a natural tie-in, a 
picture of a hot water geyser, for example. If 
a picture with some. natural tie-in be used 
there will be fewer people stop to look, but 
those who do so will read some part or all of 
the ad, and more interest will be aroused, 
whereas if a nude be used, many people will 
stop to look at the picture, but because of 
the lack of tie-in, the majority will not read 
the ad. Therefore good business rules out the 
nude ad. 

W. C. Anstead 
ANSTEAD LETTER SHOP 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oa 
Mary Hall Dies 


Mrs. Mary A. Hall, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Northern Lith- 
ographing Co., Chicago, died June 
27. She had been with Northern 
Litho 41 years, starting as a book- 
keeper at the age of 25 under S. W. 
Earle, founder of the concern. In 
recent years Mrs. Hall had charge of 
all purchasing activities in addition 
to her other executive duties, and 
was widely known to representa- 
tives of supply houses. 

° 
Employees Hold Picnic 

Employees and executives of 
Peerless Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago, held their annual picnic and 
outing last month. Departmental 


teams contended for prizes in base- 
ball and other sports, and a big 
family basket lunch was enjoyed. 
About 300 persons, including mem- 
bers of the employees’ families, at- 
tended. 

* 


St. Louis Firms Must Move 


About 30 firms of the graphic arts 
industries in St. Louis will be com- 
pelled soon to locate new plants to 
make way for the Jefferson Memo- 
rial Riverfront Project which is now 
rapidly progressing. Many firms 
have vacated the area during the 
last two years, breaking up what was 
once the printing district, and the 
condemnation of many buildings 
already has been authorized. 


s 
Heads Charity Drive 


George B. Gannett, president of 
George D. Barnard Stationery Co., 
St. Louis, has been appointed chair- 
man for the graphic arts’ division in 
the annual United Charities drive 
soon to get under way in that city. 

® 
Urge Using Minimum Spray 

The Associated Printers and Li- 
thographers of St. Louis has cau- 
tioned its members who are users of 
non-offset spray equipment to set 
the equipment to a minimum spray, 
as a result of tests made in the state 
testing laboratories in Wisconsin. 
The St. Louis association brought 
the question of correct spraying to 
the U. T. A., which in turn asked 
the U. S. Department of Labor to 
investigate dangers in the use of 
such equipment. The resulting tests 
are the basis for the present recom- 
mendation. 


Jack Tonnsen Recovering 


Jack Tonnsen, member of the 
sales staff of Hill-Hentschel Co., ink 
manufacturers, St. Louis, is recuper- 
ating from a recent operation. He is 
expected back on the job soon. 

¥ 

American Litho Plate Graining, 
formerly at 96 Grand St., New 
York, has moved to 177 Navy St., 
Brooklyn. 
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(RED) 


OPAQUE 


BLOCKS OUT WITH A SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opacity permits close contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will not 
crack or chip off. 


Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 
ARTISTS SUPPLY CO. 
7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


disk your dealer for “Asco” 








A Dependable Source of Supply for 


DEPENDABLE PHOTO MATERIALS 







Long recognized as the lead- 
ing independent supply 
house for Negative Materi- 
als, our expansion program 
of recent years has resulted 
in the acquisition of many 
and varied lines of equip- 
ment pieces for use in the 
lithographic industry to the 
point where Norman-Willets 
Company now enjoys the 
distinction of being the most 
complete source of supply 
for all photographic and re- 
lated items. This is well 
exemplified in our current 
120 page Graphic Arts Cata- 
log No. 44. a copy of which 
has been mailed to every 
plant. We invite inquiries. 
{1 which will have our prompt 
attention. 


Importers - Manufacturers - Distributors 











NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 











316 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tele phone Randol ph 8300 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
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TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
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PHOTO OFFSET 
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Lithog ‘aphic Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 


search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Re- 


search Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Ab- 
stracted by the Department of Lithographic 
Research, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). 
Address the Department of Lithographic 
Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


The Density of a Photograph- 
ic Film Measured Electromag- 
netically. R. A. Smith (for N. 
Langer). British Patent No. 487,945 
(December 29, 1936). In this inven- 
tion a seeking coil in a tuned circuit 
is brought in close proximity with 
the silver containing layer, and is 
affected in proportion to the amount 
of silver in the layer. The method is 
claimed to have valuable applica- 
tions in reversal work and the like, 
because the silver deposit which 
absorbs the energy from the coil 
acts independently of whether there 
is silver halide present, as in an un- 
fixed film, or no; and so the density 
of the deposit may be measured 
even before fixing. (British Journal 
of Photography, 86, No. 4128, June 
16, 1939, p. 380.) 


Dry Plate and Film Dot Etch- 
ing. E. Olownia. Lithographers’ 
Journal, 24, No. 3, June, 1939, p. 
106. The 
potassium cyanide and iodine solu- 


hypo-ferricyanide and 


tions for dot-etching are described. 
A brownness sometimes appearing 
on the positive, caused by the 
bleaching action of ferricyanide, can 
he removed by strong hypo or weak 
potassium cyanide. The addition of 
ylycerine with the hypo retards the 
action of ferricyanide and largely 


prevents crystallization of the hypo. 
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The advantages and disadvantages 
of the cyanide and iodine etching 


solution are mentioned. 


Photomechanical Color Re- 
production. J. A. C. Yule (to 
Eastman Kodak Co.). U.S. Pat- 
ent No. 2,161,399 (June 6, 1939). In 
a photo-mechanical process employ- 
ing at least three subtractive-color 
printing inks for reproducing, a 
multi-colored original created from 
artists’ coloring materials, the meth- 
od of producing three color separa- 
tion images which comprises creat- 
ing the original with coloring mate- 
rials reflecting the three primary 
colors and having ultra-violet re- 
flectivities approximately 
tional to their reflectivities to one of 
the primary colors and infra-red re- 


propor- 


flectivities approximately 


tional to those of another of the 


propor- 


primary colors and exposing three 
sensitive photographic layers re- 
spectively to the third one of the 
primary colors, to infra-red, and to 
ultra-violet radiation from the origi- 


nal. 


Color Separation Process for 
Multicolor Printing. A. Murray 
(to Eastman Kodak Company). 
U.S. Patent No. 2,161,378 (June 6, 
1939). In the art of producing poly- 
tone prints corresponding visually 
tothe colors appearing in an original, 
the method of obtaining printing 
plates to correspond to the process 
inks to be used which comprises 
creating the camera copy therefor 
with paints, for all but one of the 
colors, which strongly reflect infra- 
red radiations and with paints, for 
one of the colors, which strongly 
absorb infra-red radiations, photo- 
graphically making ordinary color 
separation records from said copy, 
photographically making one color 
separation. record with infra-red 
radiations reflected by said copy, 
preparing a printing plate from each 
records, and 


of said separation 


printing in superimposed relation 


from said plates, using the corre- 
sponding subtractively colored inks 
for the color separation plates, and 
a dark blue to black ink for the 
infra-red plate. 


Progress in Colour. Anony- 
mous. British Journal of Photog- 
raphy, 86, 1939, No. 4113, p. 135; 
No. 4114, pp. 147-9; No. 4115, pp. 
168-70; No. 4117, pp. 198-200; No. 
4118, pp. 211-13; No. 4120, pp. 243 

4; No. 4121, pp. 259-60; No. 4122, 
pp. 279-81; No. 4123, pp. 294-5; 
No. 4126, pp. 339-40. In these in- 
stallments of this detailed and well- 
illustrated continued article, British 
patents on the following aspects of 
color photography and color repro- 
duction are discussed: (1) the use of 
differential re-exposure and of pro- 
tective layers as applied to integral 
tripack systems, (2) dye destruction 
processes, (3) methods of color cor- 
rection, and (4) a general review of 
improvements in color rendering. 
This article is to be continued. 


Photographic Stripping. J. S. 
Mertle. Graphic Arts Monthly, 11, 
No. 6, June, 1939, pp. 40-2, 44. The 
transfer of a photographic image 
from its original support to a final 
support is known as stripping. The 
operation is necessary for images re- 
quiring lateral reversal, or for the 
combination, insertion or grouping 
of a number of images. Since the 
first attempt at stripping wet col- 
lodion in 1854, gutta percha, gelatin, 
and rubber coatings have been rec- 
ommended. Formulas are given, and 
the actual stripping process is de- 
scribed. The Vogel rubber-collodion 
process ruled until the introduction 
in 1937 of the “one-solution”’ strip- 
ping (“* Neg-O-Lac,”” 
“Strip’’). Special gelatin dry plates 


preparations 


for stripping purposes have been on 
the market for years, and stripping 
of ordinary plates was sometimes 
resorted to. Modern stripfilm con- 
sists of a process emulsion coated on 
a thin support, and attached to 
paper or other temporary support 


by means of a soluble layer. 


Modern Dot-Etching Meth- 
ods. M. A. Conneley. Midwestern 
Lithographer, 4, No. 2, June, 1939, 
pp. 5-6. By the use of dot-etching, 
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the lithographer can turn out a 
quality of work comparable or in 
some cases superior to the engrav- 
half-tone dots the 
proper size is the secret to the cor- 
rect reproduction of an original, and 
dot-etching is the simplest and most 
direct method of obtaining this re- 
sult. There are two methods of pro- 
ducing the half-tone positive to be 
etched: (1) by contact in a vacuum 
printing frame or by projection in 
the camera, and (2) by making the 


er’s. Getting 


half-tone from a continuous-tone 
negative. The half-tone dot is in the 
form of an inverted cone, on the top 
or widest end of which the etching 
chemicals act. The more that is re- 
moved from the top, the smaller the 
remaining top portion becomes. 
Formulas and directions for use of a 
staging solution, and the iodine- 
cyanide and ferricyanide-hypo etch- 


es are given. 


Sensitometry and the Minia- 
ture Camera User. E. R. Davies. 
Photographic Journal, 79, April, 
1939, pp. 295-303. Sensitometry 
implies the quantitative study of 
the whole photographic 
Differences in density in negatives 
must be distinguished from differ- 


process. 


ences in contrast. From the char- 
acteristic curve of the film used, the 
type of negative that will be ob- 
tained can be deduced, if the bright- 
ness range and the exposure given 
are known. The gamma of the curve 
(the slope of its straight part) in- 
creases with increasing develop- 
ment, giving negatives of increased 
density and contrast. The Hurter 
and Driffield method of speed meas- 
urement broke down as it became 
clear that the degree of develop- 
ment must be specified in any speci- 
fication of speed. The problem of 
measuring speed must embrace the 
print as well as the negative. Good 
quality in a print depends upon fit- 
ting the density range of the nega- 
tive to the exposure range of the 
paper, and upon the shape of the 
paper 


part of the negative and 


curves used. “Straight-line” nega- 
tives are by no means equally good, 
longer 


as with increased density 


printing times are required, hala- 


tion and irradiation become notice- 
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able, and graininess increases. Cor- 
rect exposure may therefore be de- 
fined as the minimum exposure 
which will give a negative of good 
printing range with the chosen de- 
velopment conditions. 


Photographic Progress Dur- 
ing 1938. G. E. Matthews. Photo- 
graphic Journal, 79, April, 1939, pp. 
262-76. A comprehensive review of 
articles published in 1938 on aerial 
and scientific photography, micro- 
filming, photog- 
raphy as applied to physical meas- 
urements, the manufacture and 
storage of sensitized materials, new 
apparatus, the photographic process, 
theory. Many 


cinematography, 


and _ photographic 
references are given. 


A Survey of Colour Photog- 
raphy. F. J. Tritton. Photo- 
graphic Journal, 79, April, 1939, pp. 
213-225. A detailed account of the 
following aspects of color photog- 
raphy from the historical stand- 
point is given: (1) direct heliochro- 
my, (2) three-color heliochromy, (3) 
three-color reproduction by the ad- 
ditive process, (4) cameras for mak- 
ing color separation negatives, (5) 
three-color prints, (6) optical disper- 
sion processes, ard (7) interference 
methods. As soon as color develop- 
ment is applied to paper prints, 
great changes in the position of 
color in the photographic world are 
expected. A list of 80 references 
closes the article. 


Paper and Ink 


New Guides to Ink Estimat- 
ing. E. St. John. Inland Printer, 
103, No. 3, June, 1939, pp. 42-4. 
Knowledge of the ink absorption of 
stocks and the working 
qualities of various inks, and con- 


various 


siderable experience in calculating 
the respective areas of solid, half- 
tone, and type are needed to esti- 
mate ink requirements. There is 
great variation in the ink-coverage 
scales in use. An_ink-estimating 
schedule recommended by various 
associations, 


employing _ printers’ 


two ink-coverage scales, and a 
“slide-rule’’ ink calculator are il- 
lustrated. Agitation favoring the 


sale of ink in standard units of 








covering capacity is going on in 
England. 


Some Aspects of the Fading 
of Coloured Pigments. K. Mack- 
enzie-Richards. Oil and Colour 
Trades Journal, 95, No. 2115, April 
28, 1939, pp. 1209, 1211. Except 
with pure or nearly pure pigments, 
fading depends upon the amount of 
pigment present in a given area. 
The pigment mixed with alumina, 
blanc fixe, and lithographic varnish 
is exposed to sunlight until it ap- 
pears to have faded as much as a 
previously prepared exposure of a 
standard madder lake. From the re- 
corded exposure time in June mid- 
day sunshine hours, the relative 
fastness to light can be obtained. 
The same sort of tests made on tints 
were not entirely satisfactory. It is 
important, when making mixed 
pigments, to make certain that all 
the components have approximately 
the same fastness to light. It is not 
safe to assume that the test of a pig- 
ment in artificial light is representa- 
tive of a sunlight test. The connec- 
tion between chemical constitution 
and resistance to exposure is dis- 
cussed. An accurate scientific meth- 
od of determining the amount of 
fading would be of immense ad- 
vantage to the color trade. 


Patra and the Paper Indus- 
try. G. L. Riddell. Paper Maker 
and British Paper Trade Journal, 97, 
No. 5, May 1, 1939, pp. TS 59-70. 
The Printing and Allied Trades Re- 
search Association is a central re- 
search organization for investigating 
the technical problems associated 
with the production of printed mat- 
ter. Its work is divided into three 
main sections: (1) library and in- 
formation bureau, (2) investigation 
of problems submitted by member 
firms, and (3) research on major 
problems of general interest. Dis- 
cussions of several members’ prob- 
lems studied are given. The paper 
research program is divided into 
medium-range researches, such as 
the expansion of paper with changes 
in relative humidity; and long-range 
researches, which include the in- 
vestigation of its optical and me- 
chanical printing properties. 
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Raw Materials for Printing 
Inks (Book). Anonymous. Scott 
Bader & Co., Ltd., 109 Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, England. The book 
describes the raw materials which 
are offered by Scott Bader & Com- 
pany, Ltd. The use of phenol-for- 
maldehyde résins, maleic-anhydride 
resins and glyptal resins is dealt 
with, and there is a special section 
on the use of synolac resins for tin 
printing inks. The other types of 
resin, on which information of their 
performance in printing ink is given, 
concerns coumarone resins, dammar 
and asphaltum, while the employ- 
ment in photogravure inks of the 
new oxidized rubber, known as Rub- 
bone, is indicated for improving 
body, color and gloss. (The Oil & 
Color Trades Journal, 95, No. 2121, 
June 9, 1939, p. 1669.) 


Thixotropy and Its Measure- 
ment in Printing Inks. G. W. 
Whitfield. Paint, Colour, Oil, Var- 
nish, Ink, Lacquer Manufacture, 9, 
pp. 80-2 (1939); American Ink 
Maker, 17, No. 5, pp. 27, 29, 45. 
Measurement of viscosity and thixo- 
tropy in printing ink are important 
since they affect (a) penetration of 
ink into paper, (b) setting of the 
ink, (c) degree of dispersion in the 
press, (d) tack and (e) ink fly. An 
instrument of the Couette type, 
wherein the rate of shear can be 
speedily varied, is used to separate 
the effects of viscosity and thixo- 
tropy in the ink. The measurements 
show that: (1) the viscosity of an 
ink can be taken as that value 
obtained for the residual viscosity 
by extrapolating to infinite rate of 
shear, (2) the thixotropy can be 
taken as the tangent of the angle 
that the curve makes with the rate 
of shear axis in a viscosity-recipro- 
cal shear diagram, (3) the residual 
viscosity is only slightly greater 
than that of the disperse medium 
and (4) a polar-nonpolar substance 
(a fatty acid) in certain systems re- 
duces the thixotropy but not the 
viscosity. (Chemical Abstracts, 33, 
No. 11, June 10, 1939, p. 4442.) 


Structure of a Film of Ink. 
J. D. Cohen. Paint, Colour, Oil, 
Varnish, Ink, Lacquer Manufacture, 
9, pp. 73-4 (1939). The weight and 
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the photomicrographic methods of 
measurement of the thickness of 
printed films are discussed briefly. A 
few film-thickness results are given 
for various kinds of prints. (Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, 33, No. 11, June 10, 
1939, p. 4442.) 


Pigments for Printing Inks. 
F. A. Askew. Oil and Colour Trades 
Journal, 95, No. 2106, February 24, 
1939, pp. 563, 571. With the range 
of pigments now available there is 
little difficulty in supplying the 
shade and strength desired, if too 
severe limitations are not placed on 
the ink in other directions. Opacity, 
ease of dispersion, and oil-insolubil- 
ity are necessary. The function of 
the grinding process is to separate 
more or less loose aggregates of 
particles and to surround each with 
a layer of medium. The wettability 
of pigments can be increased by ad- 
sorbing suitable substances on the 
surface of the particles, or by alter- 
ing the surface itself by suitable pre- 
treatment. Consistency changes that 
may occur after dispersion are an 
irreversible thickening, reversible 
thixotropic changes, and the chemi- 
cal forms of livering. The object and 
procedure of tests on shade and 
strength, oil absorption, resistance 
to fading and bleeding, and emulsi- 
fication are briefly described. 


Cold Weather and Paper Dis- 
tortion. O. F. Brower. Share Your 
Knowledge Review. 20, No. 8, June, 
1939, p. 8. The exposure of cold paper 
to the warm atmosphere of a heated 
pressroom will cause the formation 
of wavy edges. The National Bureau 
of Standards has obtained data on 
temperature conditioning for vari- 
ous paper sizes and temperature 
differences. It has been found that 
the average pile or case of cold paper 
will warm to room temperature at 
the rate of approximately 20 de- 
grees F. per 24 hours. 


Hardening of Printed Ink on 
the Press. Anonymous. Technical 
Paper No. 7, Craftsmen’s Research 
Bureau, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. 
Share Your Knowledge Reriew, 20, 
No. 8, June, 1939, pp. 15-22. A 
United 


comprehensive review of 


States patents on the drying of 
printed surfaces from 1867 to the 
present. A bibliography of 88 refer- 
ences is included. 


General 


Progress in Photomechanics. 
J. 5S. Mertle. Modern Lithography, 
7, No. 6, June, 1939, pp. 26-7. Re- 
cent noteworthy developments in 
the graphic arts field are: (1) strip- 
film, (2) one-solution preparations 
for stripping collodion negatives, 
(3) improvement of resolving power 
of emulsions, (4) increase in the 
sensitivity of emulsions by the use 
of new sensitizing dyes, (5) progress 
in camera design and construction 
and in camera appliances, (6) special 
equipment for the reproduction of 
small Kodachrome transparencies, 
(7) large-sized Kodachrome, (8) 
Eaton’s masking process, (9) an 
image-registering device for color 
photography patented (U.S. Patent 
2,151,429) by K. Klopp, (10) the 
Stator plate-coater, and (11) the 
Dultgen, Heubner, Wilkinson and 
Henderson intaglio half-tone proc- 


esses. 


Who Is It? A. H. Reiser. Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer, 58, No. 2, 
May, 1939, pp. 17, 46. Ellis Bas- 
sist’s offset litho plate making tech- 
nique is discussed, including details 
of photography and _ correction, 
stripping, and the printing, develop- 
ing, and deep-etching of press plates. 
The smooth 200-line 
screen, and the method of plate prep- 
aration used give the lithographer 
a tremendous advantage, and very 


grain, the 


nearly a photogravure effect is at- 
tained. 


Miscellaneous 


Control. B. Offen. Printing 
Equipment Engineer, 58, No. 3, 
June, 1939, pp. 31-3. 
tages of temperature and humidity 


control in photo gallery and dark- 


The advan- 


room, retouching and layout rooms, 
carbon tissue and printing rooms, 
transfer room, etching department, 
gravure and relief printing press- 
rooms, stereotype department, com- 
posing room, storage room and off- 
set plant are pointed out. Filters and 
air cleaners are recommended for 
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ink mist removal. With correct air 
conditions the moisture content and 
the physical conditions of the stock 
can always be maintained at the 
ideal operating point. 


The Analysis of Colour. E. R. 
Wells. Oil and Colour Trades Journal 
95, No. 2102, January 27, 1939, pp. 
259, 261, 263, 265. Color may be 
measured by the following means: 
(1) comparison with painted stand- 
ards and charts, (2) comparison with 
synthesized colors produced in color- 
imeters and color comparators, and 
(3) analysis into fundamental physi- 
cal units with spectrophotometers. 
Additive and_ subtractive  colori- 
meters, a portable color matcher, 
and spectrophotometers are de- 
scribed. The Lovibond tintometer 
can be converted into a useful filter 
type spectrophotometer. Insuffi- 
ciency of different colors and lack of 
permanency are the chief defects of 
color atlases for color matching pur- 
poses. Ostwald’s system of color 
arrangement, though severely criti- 
cized, contains ideas of value. 


Color Characteristics of Art- 
ists’ Pigments. N. F. Barnes. 
Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 29. No. 5, May, 1939, pp. 
208-14. An investigation of the color 
of 51 samples of artists’ pigments was 
made through the use of a record- 
ing photoelectric spectrophotom- 
eter, and the results are presented 
in tabular form. Table I lists the 
origin and chemical composition of 
the pigments; Table II their tristim- 
ulus values and trichromatic co- 
efficients; Table III the correspond- 
ing values of the dominant wave- 
length, relative brightness, and ex- 
citation purity; and Table IV the 
wave-length, brightness and purity 
values for three samples of each of 
three pigments picked at random. 
The spectrophotometric curves of 
the pigments are shown. 


Equipment and Materials 


Water Control Roller for Off- 
set Presses. R. C. Delaplane. 
U.S. Patent No. 2,162,248 (June 13, 
1939). A water control roller for a 
lithograph press comprising: a pair 
of box members; a shaft passing 
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through both box members; a roller 
lever extending into a slot in each 
box member and surrounding the 


shaft therein; a resilient roller 
rotatably supported by the free ex- 
tremities of said levers; means for 
securing said boxes at any desired 
point on said shaft; and means for 
varying the angle of projection of 
said levers from said boxes. 


Classified 





Classified Advertising — All classified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31st 
St., New York. 





Position Wanted: 


Six years of camera and 
plate making experience, albumen 
plate, pitmen gum and glue deep 
etch plate. Desires connections with 
advancing concern. Will go any- 
where. Twenty-five years old, Amer- 
ican, married. Address Box 994. 





Position Wanted: 


Have excellent samples 
of Rotogravure work I have done. 
Seven years of making cylinders 
for six color press. Address Box 995. 








Position Wanted: 


Young man, assistant 
production, assistant to superinten- 
dent, assistant to office manager or 
Junior Sales or any combination of 
the above. Address Box 993. 





For Sale: 


One Rota Print with 
suction pile feeder, for sale at a 
bargain. Will be exhibited to any 
interested purchaser. Make an offer. 
Have no further use for the equip- 
ment. Address Box 990. 





General Information Concerning 
Inventions and Patents 

A reference book for in- 
ventors and manufacturers, also 
containing sections on the registra- 
tion of trade-marks and copyrights, 
and a “Schedule of Government and 
Attorneys’ Fees’’—sent free on re- 
quest. Simply ask for “booklet” and 
“fee schedule.”’ Lancaster, Allwine 
& Rommel, Registered Patent and 
Trade-Mark Attorneys, 402 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





Salesmen Wanted: 

For offset plant special- 
izing in one color work. Must have 
following. Address Box 991. 





Wanted Cheap for Cash: 
Any condition offset 


press about 11 x 17—Power stitcher 
—small folder. Address Box 992. 





Rising Paper Samples 


Rising Paper Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass., is distributing sample 
books illustrating its new Finance 
Bond stock and its Finance Ledger 
both fifty per cent rag content. 
Finance Bond is suitable for use as 
letterheads, price sheets, loose-leaf 
sheets, ruled forms, insurance poli- 
cies and office forms. Finance Ledg- 
er is designed for ledgers subject to 
much handling or wear. Copies of 
either or both of these books are 
available. 

* 


Announces Balloon Faces 


Balloon Light, Bold and Extra- 
bold are three new type faces just 
released by American Type Foun- 
ders, Elizabeth, N. J. They were de- 
signed by M. R. Kaufmann who 
created Kaufmann Script and Kauf- 
mann Bold. The Balloons are a 
reproduction of freehand lettering 
with a speedball pen and were 
named after the informal comic 
strip “balloons.”” Specimen show- 
ings available. 


E. T. Sullebarger, lithographic 
supply house, 116 John Street, New 
York, has moved to 110 Fulton 
Street. 
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“Where-to-Buy-It- 








NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid you in locating 
advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer to the Advertisers’ Index, on page 61 for page 


numbers. “Say you saw it in Modern Lithography.” 


CHEMICALS 
Agfa-Ansco Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 

Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machy.) 

C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co. (Bronzers) 

Hinson, McAuliffe Corp. (Trade Lithographers) 
Karl Krause U. S. Corp. (Proof Presses) 
Leiman Bros., Inc. (Vacuuff’ Pumps) 

W. P. Mille (Designer) 

















































Merck & Co., Inc. PAPER 


Norman-Willets Co. Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Phillips & Jacobs Falulah Paper Co. (Bristols and Coated Blanks) 


Harold M. Pitman Co. Hammermill Paper Co. 


Senefelder Co., Inc. Maxwell Paper Co. 
FILMS Strathmore Paper Co. 
Agfa Ansco Corp. 
peta PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


Artists Supply Co. (Opaque) 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Allan B. Croke & Co. 
Central Chemical Co. 


Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. (Line-Up and Register Table) 
(Zine, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) Electro-Hydraulic Equipment Co. (Tray Coolers) 
Bell Litho Plate Graining Co. Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Corey, F. E., Co., The C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 
Allan B. Croke & Co. ; : Kellogg Division, The American Shoe Brake & Foundry Co. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. (Tray Coolers) 
International Printing Ink Corp. William Korn, Inc. 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. (Arc Lamps) 
Senefelder Co., Inc. National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 
Standard Litho Graining Co. Norman-Willets Co. 
GRAINING AND REGRAINING MATERIALS F. G. Okie, Inc. (Opaques—Developing Inks) 
American Graded Sand Co. C. F. Pease Co. (Arc Lamps) 


Inter’] Printing Ink Corp. Harold M. Pitman & Co. 


Senefelder Co., Inc. Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold Senefelder Co., Inc. 
Carl Zeiss, Inc. (Lenses) 


Tamms Silica Co. 





INKS—(Varnishes and Dryers) PLATE MAKING SERVICES 
H. Blacker Printing Ink, Inc. Photo-Litho Plate Service Co. 
C. W. H. Carter (Varnishes and Dryers only) Rightmire-Berg Co. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. Swart-Reichel, Inc. 
Martin Driscoll & Co. Graphic Arts Corp. 
Howard Flint Ink Co. PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Hilo Varnish Corp. (Varnishes and Dryers Only) Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 
International Printing Ink Corp. Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 
F. G. Okie, Ine. Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 
Fuge & Gray, sae. International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 
H. D. Roosen C tae International Printing Ink Corp. 
Senelith Ink ( ming Inc. Johnston Paper Co. (Make Ready Tissue) 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (Presses) 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. Roberts & Porter, Ine. 
Zeese-Brandt Ink Corp. Senaidbdee Co... Ine. 
MISCELLANEOUS J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machy.) Sinclair & Valentine Co. (Blankets) 
Chicago School of Printing and Lithography (School) Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


Write 
C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


UREX 




















We Cover the West Coast 


If you are west of Chicago we can help you keep the 
wheels moving (and the profits rolling in) by supplying 
you quickly with dependable equipment, photo supplies, 
and chemicals from one of our six completely stocked offices 


sexvquanrens ( __ EQUIPMENT 
ON THE WEST PHOTO SUPPLIES 
aatiadeas CHEMICALS 

Your phone will bring a representative quickly! 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., Inc. 


545 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Users report long runs from plates treated with 
DUREX; 125 thousand impressions and more from al- 
bumen plates! 


More brilliance — longer life — protection against 
“filling up” and “blinding” on press are important ad- 
vantages of Durex. — Reduce your plate troubles the 
easy, inexpensive DUREX way! Write for details 
today! 


CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


300 Brandeis Theatre Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska 





4 
S55 PAMSEY AVENVE, 
YONKERS, N.Y. 


DESIGNING 


PEN DRAWING 
ENGRAVING 
RETOUCHING 
NEGATIVES 


TINTS AND BORDERS FOR COUPONS.CHECKS.CERTIFICATES. 

















KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 


CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
- STICK TUSCHE 

ss LIQUID TUSCHE 

9 RUBBING INK 

a TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, INC. 
260 WEST STREET NEW YORK 




















LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 


VACUUM 
— PUMPS — 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burning Blowpipes, Fur- 
naces, Oil Burners, Paper Feeders, Bottle 
Fillers, Gas Machines, Atomizing, Agitating 
Liquids, Vacuurd Printing Frames, Printers 
and Book-binders, Textile, Paper Goods, and 
all sorts of special machines and processes. 


Powerful NOISELESS Efficient 
TAKE UP THEIR OWN WEAR 


| to 25 Ibs. Pressure 1 to 29 inch Vacuum 
Mercury. Many Sizes, | cubic foot up, air and water cooled Used 
by the world’s leading concerns in every line of work 


LEIMAN BROS., Inc. 


L-23 WALKER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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ONE STAND AND CUTTER FREE 


WITH INITIAL ORDER 





| WAKE _ REA WSSVTE 














CHESTERFIELD 


MAKE-READY TISSUE 


NATIONALLY USED BY PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
1914", 2514", 3812", 44", 48” and 541,” Rolls 
in Lithographer’s Weight. 
15” and 20” Rolls in Printer's Weight. 


THE JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 


2060 READING ROAD CINCINNATI, OHIO 














The F. E. COREY CO. 


LITHOPLATE GRAINING 


MULTILITH Owners 
Send us a half dozen plates for free trial regraining 
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Issue New Blue Book 


There are 158 lithographic and 
offset printing plants doing business 
at the present time in Chicago, 
while there are 34 others operating 
in Illinois outside the metropolis, 
according to figures gathered by 
A. F. Lewis & Co., Chicago, and 
published in their recently revised 
edition of Printing Trades Blue 
Book covering mid-western states. 
The total number of lithographic 
concerns in all mid-western states 
bordering the Great Lakes equals 
748. For the entire country from the 
Appalachians to the Pacific coast, 
according to the new Blue Book, 
there are 1,116 lithographing plants. 
This compares with 650 two years 
ago. Chicago’s position as_ the 
country’s printing capital is empha- 
sized by the figures which show that 
there is a total of 2,508 plants in 
printing and allied industries within 
the confines of the city. This number 
exceeds the total in any one of the 
five states of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Pennsylvania or Cali- 
fornia and represents an increase of 
214 over last year. 


* 
Litho Firms Win Awards 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons and I. S. 
Berlin Printing and Lithographing 
Co., both of Chicago, captured two 
of the seven awards in the 13th 
Annual Exhibition of Design and 
printing sponsored by the Society 
of Typographic Arts in Chicago 
recently. The Donnelley award was 
for a book on Botany consisting 
chiefly of reproductions in color of 
fruit and flower pictures printed by 
the offset deep etch process. The 
Berlin company’s prize was given 
for a series of lithographed folders 
on food produced for Libby, Mc- 
Neill and Libby. W. A. Kitredge 
and Walter Howe were designers of 
the Donnelley entry while Taylor 
Poore designed the Berlin folders. 
Four othe: Chicago lithographing 
concerns were represented in the 
exhibition. They were Universal 
Litho & Stationery Co., Inland 
Lithograph Co., U. S. Lithograph 


and Printing Co. and Gugler Litho- 
graph Co. Judges of the contest 
examined over 2,000 entries. 
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“What 4 He IG elling ?~ 


ICTURE this. Your salesman is waiting out- 
side and has just sent in his name to this 
busy guy. The name does not register. Maybe 
he never heard it before — and maybe he did. 
But he has forgotten — and so he crabs: 
“Never heard of them! What’s he selling?” 


But if, in his more calm and leisure moments, 
he had read something about your products and 
your firm in the trade papers, the chances of his 
not forgetting your company would be greatly 
enhanced. Maybe your salesman would get in 


pronto — and maybe get an order. 


If you want to keep them from forgetting you 
in the purchasing of lithographic equipment, 
supplies and services, we can recommend with 


complete confidence advertising in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 














Tale Ends 











QO" correspondent out in Chi- 


cago sent us a tale the other 
day about a letterpress printer out 
that-a-way who, rather than buck 
competition from offset, made an 
agreement, purely verbal, with his 
chief lithographic competitor. The 
agreement was that any orders the 
letterpress printer lands that can be 
done more advantageously by offset 
will be transferred to the lithogra- 
pher. Vice versa, any orders the li- 
thographer lands that could be 
produced better by letterpress, will 
go to the letterpress man. Both de- 
clare since they entered into the 
agreement that sales have gone up. 


We don’t know whether to call 
this the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship, or the beginning of the 
end of a beautiful friendship. The 
whole thing is too complicated for 
us. We can hardly wait for a suitable 
trial period to pass to find out which 
one sent the other more orders. If 
the letterpress man sends the lithog- 
rapher more orders than the lithog- 
rapher sends the letterpress man, 
wouldn't it be more to the point if 
they just swapped positions? But 
would their employees permit this? 
And wouldn’t it confuse the buyer? 


Then, too, suppose the letterpress 
man and his sales staff sent the 
lithographer more orders than the 
lithographer and his staff were able 
to get for themselves—wouldn’t that 
make the letterpress man a lithog- 
rapher instead of a printer? And 
wouldn't it confuse the buyer ter- 
ribly if that should happen and he’d 
find out that the man that he had 
keen consulting on his printing prob- 
lems was not, as he was led to be- 
lieve, a letterpress printer, but a 
lithographer? Maybe the dog days 
have got us, but the more we think 
on this thing the dizzier we get. At 
the same time, we're not too dizzy 
to see that both cf these guys could 
save tl emselves, and their custom- 
ers, some money if they got a little 
closer together and operated under 
one roof, with one overhead and one 
sales staff. 
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STAY-FLAT 


SOLUTION 


The logical material for supporting film evenly 





and securely on glass for camera exposures. 
its characteristics include : 


1. PERFECT ADHESION 

2. TWO TYPES~—REGULAR AND MATTE 
3. EASY TO APPLY 

4. APPLICATION USED REPEATEDLY 

5. ECONOMICAL 

6. CLEAN 


7. DEPENDABLE 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE BEST MATERIALS 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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- In the Production of Modern Lithograph; 
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gives a Profit. 


able Answer tom 





Business Needs‘ 














Your pressroom must answer the needs of today’s 
buyer if consistent profits are to be expected. 
No pressroom can do this when equipment 
fails to support the skillful planning and expert 


Through research Harris has 
operation by those responsible for modern results. 


developed and standardized new 


chemicals for both deep etch and : ; : 
Harris, the press of Modern Business, is the 


surface plate making processes. 
embodiment of Craftsmanship in design, struc 


Full details upon request. Write 
us with reference to your litho- ture and operation. It is the profit press ing 


graphic problems. today’s modern plant. 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


HARRIS * SEYBOLD POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 7 ist St.,Cleveland,Ohio ¢ Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago, 343 South Dearborn St.; Dayt a, 819 
Washington St.; Atlanta, (HarrissSeybold+Potter Service Corp.) 120 Spring St., N.W.; San Francisco, 420 Market St. ¢ Factories: Cleveland, I ayto™ 
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